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INTRODUCTION 

Ernest  R.  Groves 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Recent  events  on  the  world¬ 
wide  stage  have  quickened  the 
interest  in  social  science.  Our 
thoughtful  people  everwhere  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  national  think¬ 
ing  and  habits  must  move  forward 
more  rapidly  lest  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  along  material  lines  be¬ 
come  a  menace.  This  demand  for 
contributions  to  human  welfare  from 
social  science  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
thinkers  or  teachers  who  draw  apart 
from  the  everyday  world  and  never 
encounter  human  problems  in  flesh 
and  blood.  On  the  contrary  there  is' 
an  insistence  that  the  social  scientist 
move  out  of  his  academic  isolation 
and  asstime  the  close  contact  with  his 
fellows  that  is  necessary  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  guidance  in  these 
troubled  times. 

The  articles  in  this  number  are 
written  by  men  and  women  who  in 
their  chosen  field  of  specialty  are 
wrestling  with  the  social  questions 
that  is.sue  from  contemj>orary  human 
need.  They  also,  like  their  readers, 
believe  that  social  science  has  an  in¬ 
dispensable  function  in  a  modern  edu¬ 
cational  program. 

Dean  Sowers  who  knows  his  young 
men  and  women  through  a  rare  coun¬ 
seling  intimacy  leads  the  discussion 
in  an  extraordinarily  frank  statement 
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of  the  issues  involved  in  our  present 
social  disturbances  and  controversies. 
Mrs.  Jeanora  Don  Wingate,  speaking 
from  a  teacher’s  experience,  reminds 
us  that  the  capacity  for  democratic 
living  mu.st  come  through  the  educat¬ 
ing  processes.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  teacher  must  himself  be  well 
grounded  in  social  science  principles 
no  matter  what  he  teaches  or  he  will 
lietray  his  students  through  ignorance. 
This  background,  indispensable  to  the 
modern-minded  American  instructor, 
is  forcefully  interpreted  by  Professor 
Tlarlau  Disbee.  Superintendent  Ern¬ 
est  Butterfield  reminds  us  that  the 
only  social  science  that  can  serve  hu¬ 
man  need  in  these  days  must  be  tied 
into  a  changing  social  experience  and 
not  become  an  attempt  to  force  upon 
pre.sent  civilization  the  formal,  de¬ 
tached  ideas  that  came  to  expression 
when  interest  in  educating  for  social 
life  was  making  its  faint  beginnings. 

^Frs.  Bernice  ^foore  makes  clear 
that  classroom  instruction,  however 
valuable,  is  not  sufficient  to  equip 
young  men  and  women  to  live  in  the 
world  that  now’  faces  them.  They 
must  also  have  guidance,  and  a  guid¬ 
ance  that  is  based  upon  a  fact-grasp¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  both  the  striving  of 
the  individual  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  society  in  which  he  must  find  his 
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adjustment.  She  knows  at  first  hand 
the  problems  of  which  she  writes  and 
fuses  with  extraordinary  skill  a  real¬ 
istic  grasp  of  the  ordeals  of  American 
youth  and  the  idealistic,  forward- 
looking  purposes  without  which  the 
l)e8t  of  counseling  can  only  link  youth 
to  a  present  that  quickly  passes.  No 
one  is  better  fitted  to  speak  authori¬ 
tatively  concerning  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  than  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Wood- 
house.  Certainly  no  American  has  a 
lietter  understanding  of  the  vocational 
problems  of  our  young  women,  ^frs. 
Woodhouse  shows  us  that  any  attempt 
fo  give  vocational  guidance  without 
adequate  understanding  of  l)oth  the 
problems  and  the  resources  that  fall 
within  the  field  of  social  science  must 


be  so  futile  as  to  exploit  the  young 
people  who  come  assuming  that  they 
can  gain  the  help  necessary  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  directing  of  their  careers. 

The  minister  and  the  priest,  wheth¬ 
er  they  recognize  it  or  not,  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  the  educating 
of  public  opinion.  They  speak  to 
people  baffled  by  social  problems  and 
as  spiritual  leaders  contribute  to  so¬ 
cial  thinking  and  to  s(x*ial  standards. 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
educational  program  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary  has  begun  to  stress  the 
social  sciences.  This  aspect  of  the 
minister’s  training  which  has  so  much 
social  promise  is  reported  by  Rever¬ 
end  Vaughan  Dabney,  one  of  our 
jnost  progressive  administrators  in  the 
field  of  theological  education. 


HOW  FAR  ARE  PERSONAL  VALUES  BEING 
SUBMERGED  IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY 
Dean  Rat  V.  Sowers 

FLORIDA  SOUTHERN  COLI^EOE 
LAKELAND,  FLORIDA 


That  tho  march  of  modem  sci¬ 
ence  baa  given  birth  to  a  new 
world  is  widely  accepted ;  but 
whether  we  shall  Ik*  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  direct  this  world,  possess 
and  enjoy  it,  or  whether  it  will  pos¬ 
sess  and  destroy  us,  is  a  much-mooted 
question. 

Like  any  other  infant,  this  newborn 
world  continues  to  change  with  such 
acceleration,  and  in  so  many  direc¬ 
tions  that  we  may  w’ell  focus  our  at¬ 
tention  on  some  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  of  these  changes  and  see  if,  hap¬ 
pily,  w’e  may  discover  their  meaning 
for  life  in  our  modern  day. 

The  combinations  of  potcer  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  with  which  the 
individual  person  must  deal  are  al¬ 
most  inconceivable.  He  keeps  his 
money  in  a  branch  bank,  buys  his  gro¬ 
ceries  at  a  chain  store,  gets  his  enter¬ 
tainment  over  a  national  broadcast. 
This  modern  movement  toward  great 
organizations  and  the  expression  of 
such  gigantic  |K)W’er  tends  to  belittle 
the  individual.  Such  inequality  in 
the  bargaining  power  of  tw’o  parties 
emphasiz(‘s  the  individual’s  inade¬ 
quacy. 

Confusion  of  Modem  Life 

Then  to  this  sense  of  inadequacy, 
add  the  confusion  that  grow’s  out  of 
the  complexity  of  modern  life.  With 
forces  playing  upon  him  that  he  can¬ 
not  understand  —  the  newspaper,  the 
radio,  advertising,  all  sorts  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  scientific  discoveries,  educa- 
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tional  theories  —  how  can  a  jierson 
understand  such  a  world  and  integrate 
it  into  his  life?  Moreover,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  life  tend  toward  dissociation; 
play  is  not  related  to  work  but  is  a 
compensation  for  it.  Social  fellow¬ 
ship  is  secured  in  one  quarter;  relig¬ 
ious  expression  w’hen  there  is  such, 
is  had  in  another,  resulting  in  a  lack 
of  unity  and  maladjustment. 

Then  add  to  this  the  shrinking  of 
space  and  distance.  Witness  the 
grow’th  of  our  cities.  A  hundred 
years  ago  only  six  per  cent  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  lived  in  our  cities,  now*  sixty 
jjer  cent  are  urban  dwellers,  and  those 
who  do  live  in  the  country  arc  under 
the  domination  of  the  city.  Where 
formerly  a  single  family  had  at  least 
one  plot  of  ground,  now  fifty  or  a 
hundred  may  live  in  an  apartment 
hotel.  Hundreds  of  children  on  a 
common  playground,  a  thousand  pu¬ 
pils  in  one  school  house,  their  fathers 
by  the  hundreds  in  great  industrial 
plants. 

With  such  an  enforced  regimenta¬ 
tion  life  becomes  a  mechanized  ca- 
<lence,  an  economic  goose-step  for  in¬ 
creasing  millions.  And  thus  we  might 
continue  to  paint  such  a  picture  as 
Avould  discourage  the  most  stout¬ 
hearted. 

Some  w’ill  say,  however,  that  if 
modern  industry  has  tended  to  mech¬ 
anize  life,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  not 
only  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  and 
thereby  increased  the  amount  of  lei- 
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sure,  but  it  has  increased  also  the  per 
capita  wealth  so  that  the  common  la¬ 
borer  enjoys  a  standard  of  livinj;  com¬ 
paratively  much  higher  than  did  his 
immediate  ancestors.  Ilut — if  in  the 
proc(‘ss  life  has  become  disintegrated 
and  impersonal,  or  to  use  a  scriptural 
phrase,  if  “it  has  lost  its  savor,  where¬ 
with  shall  it  lx?  seasoned?”  “Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone!” 

A  hurried  look  at  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  modern  home,  relations  to 
other  nalions,  the  industrial  dilemma, 
and  the  problems  of  leisure  make  up 
the  picture  puzzle  which  we  must 
somehow  try  to  put  together  so  that 
it  will  have  some  semblance  of  unity 
and  meaning. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  may  In' 
helpful  at  this  point. 

What  small  boy  has  not  been  fasci¬ 
nated  as  he  worked  by  the  hour  put¬ 
ting  together  his  little  picture  puzzle 
of  a  bird,  or  a  bear  or  a  battleship; 
and  what  pride  was  his  when,  after 
patient  practice  he  could  put  that 
puzzle  tc^ether  with  assurance  and 
certainty  for  his  admiring  friends. 
It  was  a  very  simple  puzzle  to  be 
sure,  perhaps  only  six  inches  square. 

Put  now  suppose*  almost  overnight 
the  child  be  given  a  much  more  intri¬ 
cate  pattern  with  many  tim<*s  the 
numlv'r  of  pieces,  and  say,  twenty-five 
times  as  large.  What  w’ould  he  do? 

The  chances  are  that  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  ])ieces  which  most 
resembl(*d  those  of  the  little  old  fa¬ 
miliar  six-inch  puzzle  with  which  he 
had  played  so  long.  lie  would  start 
with  these  at  the  center  and  under¬ 
take  to  fit  the  others  around  them, 
only  to  find  the  result  a  hodge-podge 
and  neither  bird  nor  beast. 

Finding  his  best  efforts  issuing  re¬ 


peatedly  in  confusion  and  disorgani¬ 
zation,  what  would  he  do  then? 

1st.  lie  might  retreat  to  the  old 
puzzle  which  he  understood  and  could 
put  together  so  simply. 

2nd.  lie  might  substitute  some¬ 
thing  else  for  his  interests  in  the 
whole  business  of  puzzle  solving.  Or 

3rd.  lie  might  recall  the  way  m 
which  he  had  learned  to  put  the  first 
picture  together  bit  by  bit  until  it  had 
meaning,  and  then  tackle  the  big  new 
puzzle  with  the  notion  that  maybe 
after  all  its  picture  might  not  be 
beasts  or  battleships  but  a  group  of 
children  at  jday  or  a  dwelling  in 
which  a  happy  family  lived! 

If  he  chose  to  revere  and  protect 
his  dear  little  battleship  picture 
against  all  comers,  he  probably 
wouldn’t  find  very  happy  fellowship 
with  other  children  who  had  decided 
something  more  interesting  could  be 
made  out  of  the  larger  puzzle  with  all 
its  variety  of  pieces. 

If  he  lost  interest  in  the  puzzle- 
solving  business,  he  would  also  be 
very  unhappy,  especially  if  there  were 
few  other  alternatives. 

But  suppose  he  and  his  companions 
elected  the  third  course,  what  fun  they 
1  light  have.  Each  one  could  make  his 
guess  as  to  what  the  picture  would  be 
and  have  his  turn  at  working  it  out! 

Which  Way  Out? 

Something  like  tjiis  seems  to  be  the 
experience  which  we  as  individuals 
as  well  as  organizations  arc  going 
through.  Before  the  war  w’e  were 
rather  positive  and  proud  about  our 
little  picture.  We  could  take  it  apart 
and  put  it  together  according  to  a 
well-established  plan.  But  with  the 
relentless  march  of  technology  and  the 
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over-widening  margins  of  life’s  pic¬ 
ture  we  are  faced  with  certain  alterna¬ 
tives.  Which  shall  we  choose  as  the 
way  out  ? 

1.  To  cherish  and  defend  at  all 
costs  the  picture  of  a  bygone  day, 
vainly  hoping  for  a  return  to  ‘‘nor¬ 
malcy,”  while  we  see  before  our  very 
eves  the  crack-up  and  disintegration 
of  our  capitalistic  social  order. 

2.  To  play  aimlessly  at  the  task 
of  building  a  new  scene,  or  perhaps 
quit  altogether  and  drift  with  our  in¬ 
stitutions  into  bankruptcy  and  chaos. 

.3.  Incensed  at  our  frustration, 
shall  we  decide  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  radicals,  the  dissatisfied  and 
the  disinherited  and  smash  evervthing, 
then  start  all  over  again  ? 

4.  We  might  abandon  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  as  costing  more  than  it  is 
worth  and  set  up  some  kind  of  dicta¬ 
torship,  or 

5.  We  might  decide  that  piecing 
together  the  picture  of  life  in  its 
modern  setting  is  the  most  romantic 
and  compelling  task  ever  offered  to 
man  and  with  daring  devotion  use  the 
very  sciences  that  have  given  us  this 
complicated  world  to  work  out  its 
puzzle  and  make  the  whole  picture 
socially  satisfying  and  meaningful. 

If  we  believe  in  the  liberating  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Jesus  and  the  principles 
of  American  Democracy,  it  w’ould 
seem  clear  that  we  are  committed  to 
this  last  choice.  After  all,  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Demoeracv  spring  from  the 
same  sources  and  are  based  on  the 
same  fundamental  assumptions. 

Democracy  is  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  an  economic  arrangement 
but  it  is  much  more.  It  is  a  way  of 
life,  a  kind  of  society  in  which  human 
life  is  sacred,  human  personality  of 
measureless  value.  It  is  “a  social  or¬ 


der  in  which  each  man  and  each 
woman  shall  be  able  to  attain  to  the 
fullest  stature  of  which  they  are  in¬ 
nately  capable.”  (J.  T.  Adams). 

Such  a  definition  of  democracy  pre¬ 
supposes  the  primacy  of  human  val¬ 
ues.  This  in  turn  calls  for  a  far 
greater  social  emphasis  in  education 
and  religion  than  we  now  know. 

It  is  not  only  very  respectable  but 
quite  the  vogue  in  certain  educational 
and  religious  circles  to  use  a  kind  of 
jargon  that  fairly  gurgles  with  innoc¬ 
uous  democratic  chatter  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  personal  relationships  remains 
as  arbitrary  and  paternalistic  as  ever. 

The  Aim  of  Education 

Before  education  can  be  of  much 
help,  it  will  have  to  honestly  put  per¬ 
sons  and  not  programs  at  the  focAl 
point  of  attention  —  persons  and  what 
happens  to  them.  A  complete  shift 
from  catechetical  indoctrination,  i.e., 
telling  them  what  they  may  and  may 
not  think,  to  helping  them  learn  how 
to  think,  will  enable  people  to  see 
what  is  happening  to  them,  to  their 
health,  their  heritage,  their  future. 
The  aim  of  education  must  be  toward 
a  method  of  adjustment,  not  simply 
a  code  of  conduct. 

In  our  educational  procedure  w’e 
profess  agreement  on  at  least  seven 
definite  goals  and  objectives: 

1.  Health  and  safety. 

2.  Worthy  home  membership. 

3.  ^lastery  of  the  tools,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  spirit  of  learning. 

4.  Good  citizenship. 

5.  Vocational  and  economic  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

6.  Wise  use  of  leisure. 

7.  Ethical  character. 

1.  But  what  is  happening  to  the 
youth  of  our  land  in  terms  of  health  ? 
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Are  they  achieving  bodily  vigor 
through  physical  hygiene?  What  are 
their  habits  of  diet,  exercise  and 
sleep?  What  recreational  habits  are 
being  formed?  How  much  emotional 
stability  is  being  achieved  ? 

2.  What  is  being  done  to  equip 
our  youth  to  become  happy  and  effec¬ 
tive  marital  partners  and  home  mak¬ 
ers  ?  Are  they  being  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  facts  and  acquiring  wholesome 
attitudes  toward  courtship,  selection 
of  a  mate,  marital  adjustment,  plan¬ 
ning  a  family? 

3.  What  about  a  mastery  of  the 
tools,  techniques  and  spirit  of  learn¬ 
ing?  Do  we  make  of  the  student’s 
mind  a  storehouse  or  a  workshop  ? 
Do  we  regard  his  intellect  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  or  a  spring?  To  what  extent  is 
the  student’s  curiosity  aroused,  his 
imagination  set  ablaze,  creative  effort 
stimulated?  Is  he  learning  how  to 
analyze,  criticize  and  evaluate,  or  is 
he  passive,  docile  and  acquiescent  ? 

4.  What  can  be  said  of  our  stu¬ 
dents’  social  awareness  and  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility?  “Does  the  school  exist 
for  building  a  bigger  and  better  world 
or  just  bigger  and  better  Babbits  ?” 
“Are  we  merely  an  adjunct  of  our 
defective  social  order  to  perpetuate  its 
special  privileges  and  injustices?  Are 
we  teaching  laissez-faire  economics 
and  ethics  ?  Sanctifying  mass  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  ?  Justifying  100% 
nationalism,  imperialism  and  capital¬ 
ism  ?”  Are  our  students  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  anything  about  our 
pressing  race  problem  ?  Are  they 
grappling  with  our  unsolved  economic 
problems?  What  part  have  they  in 
the  national  problems  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption,  lawlessness,  crime  and  graft  ? 
Is  there  any  interest  or  effort  on  the 


part  of  faculty  and  students  to  treat 
war  as  our  chief  colleetive  sin? 

5.  What  is  happening  to  them  vo¬ 
cationally  ?  Are  they  made  aware  of 
the  full  range  of  vocational  possibili¬ 
ties,  the  pressing  vocational  needs? 
What  criteria  is  available  in  dete^ 
mining  their  vocational  capacities! 
What  procedures  are  being  used  to 
assist  the  student  in  his  vocational 
choice  and  adjustment? 

6.  With  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  leisure,  what  do  our  youth  do  when 
they  don’t  have  to  do  anything?  Are 
they  learning  how  to  appreciate  the 
significant  rather  than  the  trivial, 
choose  the  superior  rather  than  the  in¬ 
ferior  enjoyments,  place  the  enduring 
above  the  selfish,  the  beautiful  above 
the  base? 

7.  How  is  ethical  character 
achieved  ?  What  part  do  attitudes 
play?  What  are  their  basie  loyalties? 
What  to  them  are  the  goods  of  life? 
How  do  they  regard  religion?  Sci¬ 
ence?  What  do  our  graduates  do? 
What  are  they  equipped  to  do? 

It  is  only  by  discovering  honest  and 
adequate  answers  to  some  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
define  our  purposes,  establish  our 
method  and  mark  our  progress. 

If  we  are  to  shift  from  what  Dr. 
Odum  ealls  a  “quantity  power  philos¬ 
ophy  to  a  quality  service  program,” 
it  w’ill  only  be  because  we  have  learned 
again  the  social  principles  of  Jesus 
and  how  to  apply  them.  The  empha¬ 
sis  in  this  statement  is  on  we.  For 
while  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  young  be  introduced  to  a  new 
way  of  life  through  education,  how 
can  this  be  achieved  unless,  parallel 
with  their  learning,  a  comprehensive 
program  of  adult  education  be  carried 
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forward.  It  is  the  adults,  not  the 
youngsters,  who  are  in  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  control. 

A  familiar  story  is  that  of  a  north¬ 
ern  gentleman  w’ho  was  visiting  the 
southland  during  its  most  beautiful 
season.  He  greatly  admired  the  lovely 
shrubs,  the  beautiful  flowers  and  pic¬ 
turesque  gardens.  Stopping  at  one 
which  was  particularly  attractive,  he 
exclaimed  to  the  gardener,  after  pro¬ 
longed  admiration,  “Isn’t  it  wonder¬ 
ful  what  God  and  a  man  can  do  with 
a  plot  of  ground?’’  “Yes,”  replied 
the  gardener,  “but  you  should  have 
seen  this  patch  of  ground  three  years 
ago  w’hen  God  had  it!’’  Just  so  — 
some  things  even  God  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  human  channels  through  which  to 
work. 

Education  and  religion  must  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  the  adequately  equipped 
human  element,  i.e.,  with  a  responsive* 
and  responsible  citizenry  without 
which  democracy  may  as  well  admit 
defeat. 

Character  Wrought  Out  of 
Life’s  Experiences 

But  this  Education  must  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  psychological 
and  subjective  factors  which  are  actu¬ 
ally  determining  human  relations  and 
social  behavior.  It  must  awaken  in 
the  masses  more  faith  in  the  ability 
of  man  to  control  and  shape  human 
destiny.  And  what  shall  be  said  of 
religion  —  Hen*  we  are  both  hopeful 
and  skeptical. 

Hopeful  as  we  see  a  shift  from  a 
dominant  interest  in  life  hereafter  in 
a  world  that  is  static  to  an  absorbing 
concern  about  life  here  and  now  in  a 
growing,  changing  world  (The  earth 
has  too  long  been  kept  poor  in  order 
1o  enrich  Heaven). 


Hopeful,  too,  as  we  see  less  of  the 
appeal  to  the  fear  of  hell  and  the 
devil  and  more  emphasis  on  the  crea¬ 
tive,  constructive  drives.  Hopeful  as 
we  see  man  and  God  not  forever  es¬ 
tranged  but  inevitably  partners  in  the 
ongoing  life  process.  Religion  is  hori¬ 
zontal  as  well  as  vertical. 

Hopeful  once  more  as  we  abandon 
the  oopy-learn  obey  mood,  where  re¬ 
ligious  doubt  was  a  sure  sign  of  moral 
depravity,  in  favor  of  seeking,  discov¬ 
ering,  creating. 

Finally,  hopeful,  as  we  come  to  see 
character  not  so  much  the  result  of  , 
conformity,  not  so  much  taught  as 
wrought  out  of  life’s  experiences. 

We  are  depressed  and  doubtful, 
however,  when  we  see  the  churches 
dissipating  their  energitjs  meticulously 
“manicuring  minor  morals” ;  when  we 
see  religion  commercialized  and  pros¬ 
tituted  by  politics  and  nationalism; 
and  when  w’e  see  the  smug  complacency 
and  damnable  decency  of  modem  pha- 
risaism  in  the  face  of  dire  and  devas¬ 
tating  need. 

Concerning  individual  worth,  there 
are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  we 
may  approach  and  appraise  persons: 
First  in  terms  of  what  they  have,  or 
have  not ;  second  in  terms  of  what 
they  have  been  or  now  are ;  and  third 
in  terms  of  what  under  God  they  may 
become. 

Human  possibilities  are  utterly  un¬ 
predictable.  One  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  truths  about  life  is  that  the 
greatest  reality  is  not  the  reality  of 
actuality  but  the  reality  of  potential 
possibility. 

If,  therefore,  through  an  adequate 
education,  whose  method  is  scientific 
and  whose  spirit  is  religious,  the  truth 
may  be  discovered,  'man’s  latent  ca- 
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pacities  and  dominant  possibilities 
may  be  released  and  life  made  free  to 
rise  to  progressively  higher  levels. 

The  theme  of  a  Christian  democ¬ 
racy  must  always  remain  ‘‘The  best 
is  yet  to  be.”  This  theme,  however, 
may  be  an  illusion  unless  behind  it 
one  sees  life’s  imperative  edict,  “Co¬ 
operate  or  perish!” 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  opportunity 
for  the  Social  Sciences,  —  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  methods  of  science  and 
the  spirit  of  religion  may  join  hands 
in  solving  the  problems  of  personal 


lelationships  in  terms  of  human  ade¬ 
quacy  to  achieve  a  good  life  for  all. 

We  have  the  resources  in  abun¬ 
dance,  we  have  the  technology  and  the 
creative  genius  to  usher  in  such  a  so¬ 
ciety.  We  may  not  hope  for  its  real¬ 
ization,  however,  until  the  A.B.C.’s  of 
democratic  living  more  vitally  charac¬ 
terize  our  educational  process. 

One  function  of  the  social  sciences 
is  to  help  the  individual  discover  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  his  own  self¬ 
hood,  and  in  turn  to  make  a  happy 
and  eflPective  adjustment  to  his  world. 


DEMOCRATIC  LIVING 

Jeanora  Don  Wingate 

TRINITY  PLACE  SCHOOL,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Education  is  a  social  process. 

Group  activity  results  in  con¬ 
scious  and  sub-conscious  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  emotional  state 
of  contentment  underlies  all  human 
development.  Social  approval  and 
social  conformity  become  basic  factors 
in  happiness  and  complacency.  It 
sets  the  standard  and  pattern  of  be¬ 
havior  and  becomes  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  eilucation.  The  school  .should 
function  to  help  the  pupil  identify 
himself  with  democratic  activities. 

Aims  for  Democratic  Living: 

1.  The  development  of  high  ideals. 
2.  Truth  and  honesty. 

Pk  Good  8|K)rtsmanship,  and  self- 
control. 

4.  Leadership. 

5.  Co«>poration  —  the  ability  to 
work  in  a  group. 

6.  Respect  for  the  abilities  of 
others. 

7.  Community  interests. 


8.  School  spirit.  Loyalty  and  the 
desire  to  follow  rules. 

9.  Desire  to  share  with  others  in 
the  group. 

10.  A  definite  responsibility  for 
something  in  the  school. 

In  the  vitalized  school,  education 
becomes  the  continuous  reconstruction 
of  experience.  Knowledge,  interests 
and  habits  are  developed  or  modified, 
increased  or  decreased,  for  these  traits 
function  as  ways  of  behaving. 

Kven  the  conventional  subjects  are 
enriched  and  redirected  in  harmony 
with  this  new  educational  program, 
when  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  assembly  programs,  prepar¬ 
ing  ])apors  or  talks  to  Im*  given  liefore 
clubs,  debating  questions  in  the  advi- 
fw.ry  period  or  l)efore  the  student  coun¬ 
cil.  I'he  cla.ss  instruction  in  oral  and 
written  expression  becomes  a  highly 
motivated  and  intensive  reconstnic- 
tion  of  experience. 

When  pupils’  interests  in  the  beau- 
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tifjing  of  the  school  grounds,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  posters  in  connection  with 
school  entertainment  or  election  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  stimulated,  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  enabled  to  evaluate  and  im¬ 
prove  their  work  in  the  art  classes. 

School  activities  are  typical  of  so¬ 
cial  life.  Decoration  of  the  school  is 
related  to  decoration  of  the  home;  the 
need  for  adequate  expression  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  correspondence,  reports  made 
and  explanations  given.  The  school 
curriculum  may  therefore  be  made 
effective  in  promoting  social  efficiency 
and  worthy  use  of  leisure  of  the  pupil 
outside  the  school. 

A  significant  curriculum  provision 
for  the  promotion  of  democratic  living 
i^  the  home-room  advisory  group,  as¬ 
signed  a  regular  class  period.  The 
advisor  should  meet  the  group  each 
(lay  at  the  opening  and  if  possible  at 
the  close  of  school  and  should  teach 
them  as  a  group  at  least  one  subject. 

The  major  function  of  this  group- 
advisor  relationship  is  the  promotion 
of  adequate  behavioristic  adjustment 
of  the  pupils  through  social  projects 
in  which  the  group  proposes,  plans, 
executes  and  evaluates  measures  for 
8(’h(X)l  or  individual  improvement. 
Openness  of  mind  and  respect  for 
others  are  the  basic  ideals.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  A^**vity,  keeping  an  Aim 
ir  Mind. 

Atm:  Good  sportsmanship. 

Activity:  To  teach  g(X)d  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Good  sportsmanship  develops  fine 
spirit,  (?ombats  jealousy,  bickerings 
and  hatred.  A  sportsman  has  a  sense 
of  honor  in  dealing  with  opponents, 
appreciates  justice  and  wins  or  loses 
with  good  grace.  If  all  members  of 
a  democracy  cultivated  the  quality  of 
good  sportsmanship  the  difficulties  of 


life  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Let  us  teach  the  young  generation  to 
play  fair,  admire  the  g<x)d  loser  as 
well  as  the  winner,  and  to  enjoy 
games  for  the  fun  rather  than  the 
glory  of  winning. 

Debates 

1.  Let  students  decide  what  they 
wish  to  debate. 

2.  Ch(X)se  their  owm  teams. 

3.  Discussions  about  good  sports¬ 
manship. 

4.  Through  discussion  they  decide 
the  purpose  of  the  debate  is  to  prepare 
the  best  argument  and  the  winning  is 
not  as  important  as  the  information 
gained  from  debate. 

Make  up  slogans  such  as: 

“Remember  the  other  fellow.” 

“Win  without  crowing  or  lose  with¬ 
out  croaking.” 

5.  Students  give  examples  of  fair 
play  and  sportsmanship  in  class. 

6.  Discuss  the  examples. 

7.  Discuss  instances  of  foul  play 
and  p(X)r  sportsmanship  observed. 

8.  Give  examples  of  life  situations 
where  g<x)d  sportsmanship  applies. 

9.  Debate  in  assembly.  Later  dis¬ 
cussing  sportsmanship  revealed  in  the 
debate. 

10.  Take  the  class  to  a  debate 
given  in  the  community.  Have  them 
look  for  examples  of  g(X)d  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

11.  Organize  debating  clubs. 

The  project  “Debates”  takes  in 

all  aims  mentioned  for  Democratic 
Living. 

Those  taking  part  in  debate  must 
eoiiperate  with  the  team,  showing  re¬ 
spect  for  all.  They  must  do  their  part 
in  making  the  debate  a  success.  There 
is  always  a  leader  in  a  debate,  but 
each  is  responsible  for  a  share  in  the 
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work  and  must  take  the  initiative  for 
a  part.  There  must  be  real  interest 
or  the  debate  will  be  a  failure.  All 
data  gathered  for  a  debate  must  be 
based  on  true  facts.  It  is  essential 
there  be: 

1.  Ju.stice  for  all. 

2.  Win  or  lose  with  good  grace. 

3.  To  prefer  to  play  and  lose, 
rather  than  not  to  play  at  all. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  “In 
life  as  in  a  football  game,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  follow  is — ‘Hit  the  line  har<r 
—don’t  foul  or  shirk,  but  hit  the  line 
hard!” 

The  educational  clement  of  most 
importance  is  the  student’s  desire  to 
achieve  these  ends  and  the  school  must 
take  into  account  the  social  approvals 
to  which  the  student  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  respond.  The  students  are 
most  likely  to  continue  to  desire  the 
modes  of  behavior  promoted  by  the 
school  when  they  associate  with  adults 
disposed  to  tolerance,  home  coiipera- 
tions,  of  initiative,  and  self-reliant. 

If  the  student  performs  socially  de¬ 
sirable  activities  in  the  school,  and  in 
co-ordination  with  the  social  agencies 
outside  the  school,  he  is  selecting  the 
“mores”  which  shall  be  dynamic 
throughout  life;  building  up  attitudes. 


emotionalized  by  love  of  school  and 
sentimental  attachments  to  compan¬ 
ions.  Hence,  these  attitudes,  “mores” 
and  friendships  become  dynamic  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  latter  reconstruction  of  the 
youth’s  experiences. 

In  addition  to  the  home-room 
groups’  activities  and  the  English 
class.  Democratic  Living  is  promoted 
through  athletics,  clubs,  assemblies, 
publications,  student  government,  and 
such  social  coiiperative  endeavors  as 
are  implied  in  the  improvement  of  the 
school  grounds,  safety  first  drives,  etc. 

Athletics  may  be  promoted  and  con¬ 
trolled  through  physical  education, 
health  programs,  inter-grade,  inte^ 
club,  and  inter-homeroom  contests. 
Clubs  may  meet  during  school  time 
if  an  activity  period  is  provided  for. 
Club  membership  should  be  voluntary. 

Student  participation  in  school  con¬ 
trol  is  a  very  significant  factor  for 
social  betterment. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be 
solved  of  great  importance  to  the 
school  and  community.  When  stu¬ 
dents  discuss  and  solve  the  problems 
they  develop  an  understanding  and  a 
community  consciousness.  This  de¬ 
velops  an  inclination  to  engage  in  so¬ 
cial  and  political  activities  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  AS  A  BACKGROUND 
FOR  TEACHERS 
Professor  Harlan  M.  Bisbee 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DURHAM,  N.  H. 


The  complicated  problems  of  the 
machine  age  in  which  we  live  de¬ 
mand  for  their  understanding 
and  solution  the  type  of  citizen  who 
has  been  guided  in  his  education  by 
teachers  possessing  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

In  some  respects  the  task  of  the 
teacher  of  the  social  studies  is  more 
difficult  today  than  it  has  been  hither¬ 
to.  Not  alone  the  average  citizens, 
even  the  experts  in  many  specific 
fields  differ  widely  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  issues  and  consequently  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  suggestions  of  remedies 
for  the  solution  of  difficulties.  This 
condition  makes  the  education,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  inspiration  of  modern  youth 
a  responsibility  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  teacher  of  the  social  studies, 
unassisted  by  teachers  of  other  sub¬ 
jects,  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve 
the  results  that  are  desirable. 

Success  depends  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  sj’mpathetic,  enthusiastic  coop¬ 
eration  of  every  member  of  a  school’s 
teaching  staff.  In  a  critical  situation, 
effective  cooperation  requires  a  thor¬ 
ough  grasp  and  understanding  of  basic 
principles  by  every  individual  in¬ 
volved.  Applied  to  the  present  this 
means  that  to  enable  them  to  guide 
their  pupils  in  reaching  rational  con¬ 
clusions,  all  teachers  need  a  back¬ 
ground  that  will  enable  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Potentially,  though  not  always 
actually,  that  background  is  best  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  social  studies.  In 


this  group  should  be  included  history, 
political  science,  economics,  sociology, 
ethics,  many  phases  of  psychology, 
and  philosophy.  Although  there  is 
not  complete  agreement  as  to  whether 
philosophy  should  be  included,  some 
considerations  seem  to  make  it  imper¬ 
ative.  Especially  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  the  social  or¬ 
der  in  our  advancing  civilization  there 
is  need  of  a  sound  philosophy  which 
considers,  appraises  and  applies  to  the 
solution  of  human  problems,  the  data 
and  conclusions  presented  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  scientists  and  social  scientists. 

Education  for  Citizenship 

The  teacher  who  is  endeavoring  to 
develop  pupils  capable  of  becoming 
citizens  w’ho  can  intelligently  think 
through  the  challenging  problems  of 
the  present  and  future  must  have  a 
grasp  of  the  principles  in  certain  spe¬ 
cific  fields,  as  w’ell  as  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  general 
field  of  the  social  studies. 

Our  schools  have  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  doing  their  utmost  to 
provide  an  education  for  better  citi¬ 
zenship.  Success  in  this  endeavor  de¬ 
pends  essentially  upon  improving  pu¬ 
pils  and  students  in  their  knowledge, 
their  ability  to  think,  their  habits, 
attitudes,  ideals,  and  essential  charac¬ 
ter  traits.  Better  citizenship  depends 
upon  developing  individuals  who  have 
acquired  more  perfectly  integrated 
characters — an  outcome  so  important 
that  it  transcends  in  value  every  other 
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possible  achievement.  A  school  which 
fails  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking 
fails  to  justify  its  existence.  The 
most  dangerous  individual  is  the  one 
most  highly  educated  in  factual 
knowledge  unaccompanied  by  ethical 
character.  Such  is  the  master  mind 
among  criminals.  It  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  no  schools  at  all  than  to 
have  those  whose  product  consists  of 
wretchedly  perverted  characters.  Pu¬ 
pils  must  be  given  positive  proof  of 
these  truths. 

Unless  teachers  convince  pupils  that 
ethical  conduct  can  be  observed  in 
business,  in  industry  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  they  are  likely  to  believe  that 
this  country  is  controlled  by  the  crimi¬ 
nals  whose  e.xploits  furnish  the  major 
items  of  new’s  in  great  numbers  of 
sensational  journals.  Too  frequently 
a  career  of  crime  is  entered  deliber¬ 
ately  by  a  youth  who  supposes  that 
wealth  gained  dishonestly  will  bring 
him  satisfaction  and  contentment. 
Recently  an  article  appeared  in  a 
reputable  magazine  written  by  a  youth 
of  eighteen  who  frankly  stated  his  im¬ 
pression  of  the  adults  he  knew  and 
explained  his  ambition  in  terms  of 
his  vocational  choice.  He  had  de¬ 
cided  that  people  do  not  care  about 
honesty,  that  good  people  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  what  they  preach,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  honesty  does  not  pay.  He 
said  most  young  fellows  chose  to  be 
dishonest  because  they  think  it  pays. 
He  wished  to  study  law  and  would  go 
into  the  profession  with  the  intention 
of  being  dishonest.  Such  youths  must 
be  convinced  that  the  great  characters 
who  are  respected  in  any  age,  the  bene¬ 
factors  who  hold  a  position  of  per¬ 
petual  honor  in  the  hearts  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  people  are  not  found  in  the  ranks 
of  criminals. 


The  teacher  who  has  a  genuine  love 
for  the  great  characters  of  the  past 
and  the  present  can  inspire  in  pupils 
a  devotion  and  attitude  of  hero  wor 
ship  that  will  keep  them  steadfast  and 
true  to  highest  ideals.  Kach  subject 
in  the  curriculum  either  directly  or 
indirectly  makes  its  contribution  to 
good  citizenship  if  the  teacher  has  the 
ability  to  select  the  essential  material 
and  present  it  by  means  of  the  most 
effective  techniques. 

Recent  Criticism  of  Teaching 

Recent  surveys  and  tests  applied  to 
the  product  of  our  schools  have  occa¬ 
sioned  severe  criticism  with  reference 
to  the  results  of  teaching  and  to  the 
retention  in  the  curriculum  of  content 
material  that  should  be  discarded,  and 
criticism  also  of  some  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  The  New  York  Regent’s  In¬ 
quiry  recently  performed  a  needed 
service  which  will  doubtless  cause  the 
improvement  of  many  items  which  for 
some  time  have  merited  the  criticisms 
they  have  received  from  many  teach¬ 
ers  in  many  states. 

Pupils  and  students  not  infre¬ 
quently  voice  vigorous  protests  be¬ 
cause  they  are  forced  to  memorize  an 
e.\ceasive  mass  of  factual  data  for 
which  they  see  no  possibility  of  prac¬ 
tical  use.  These  objections  often 
would  be  sustained  by  more  mature 
persons  who  are  competent  judges,  al¬ 
though  it  must  l)e  remembered  that 
pupils  frequently  fail  to  appreciate 
the  supreme  importance  of  indispen¬ 
sable  facts.  Occasionally  a  teacher  is 
guilty  of  presenting  obsolete  or  dis¬ 
credited  factual  material.  Now  and 
then  a  specialist  even,  is  berated  for 
giving  to  some  relatively  unimportant 
item  an  unwarranted  allotment  of 
time.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
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the  social  studies  constitute  the  poten¬ 
tially  ideal  backj^und  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  present  time.  The  admis¬ 
sion  is  also  presented  that  relatively 
infrequently  is  the  ideal  realized. 

History,  because  of  its  venerable 
age,  has  received  the  major  share  of 
censure,  because  so  often  its  teacher 
devotees  have  insisted  upon  memori¬ 
zation  of  dates,  facts,  and  useless  de¬ 
tail  to  an  extent  that  has  been  known 
to  engender  in  pupils  a  hatred  for 
ever’S'thing  histcrical  •  — a  hatred  that 
has  lasted  throughout  the  lifetime  of 
the  unfortunate  victim.  Only  slightly 
less  regrettable  is  the  reaction  of 
adults  who  discover  that  as  pupils 
they  were  not  taught  to  consider 
cause  and  effect,  to  estimate  the  rela¬ 
tive  iniiwrtance  of  different  experi¬ 
ences,  or  to  judge  the  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  traits  of  character  exhibited  by 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  different 
periods. 

Likewise,  the  production  for  school 
use  of  histories  written  to  please  the 
whims  of  sectional  or  racial  factions, 
or  to  deceive  ignorant  minors  with  a 
grandiose  eoncept  of  national  great¬ 
ness  must  be  condemned  as  an  affront 
to  intelligent  society.  Financial  gain 
generally  constitutes  the  probable 
cause  of  such  dehaucherv.  Tt  is  time 
that  historians  produced  a  history  of 
this  country  acceptable  to  the  ^N^orth 
and  to  the  South.  At  wdiat  future 
period  may  we  expect  a  world  history 
that  will  be  accc])tahle  to  all  nations? 

TiCss  general  and  severe,  the  caustic 
criticisms  levelled  against  the  newer 
subjects  has  often  reflected  greater 
discredit  upon  the  critic  than  upon 
the  criticized.  The  world’s  enormous 
mass  of  material  possessing  educa¬ 
tional  value  makes  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  in  any  teaching  situation  ex- 
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treme  care  and  good  judgment  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  selection  of  material 
that  will  be  presented  to  pupils. 

Whether  we  are  convinced  that  the 
social  studies  contain  the  best  avail¬ 
able  content,  either  for  a  satisfactory 
background  for  all  teachers,  or  the 
best  material  for  the  core  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  or  the  type  of  knowledge 
which  is  most  practical  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  pupils,  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  if  that  knowledge  is  to  retain  a 
position  of  exceptional  importance, 
and  through  its  use  we  are  to  teach 
only  those  concepts  which  are  tenable 
at  each  step  in  the  perio<ls  of  an  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization,  then  constant  re¬ 
vision  and  selection  are  inevitable  and 
de.sirable.  Therefore  we  w’eloome 
every  constructive  criticism  that  is 
offered  as  a  possible  help  in  selecting 
the  best  material,  and  in  determining 
what  teaching  techniques  are  best 
adapted  to  its  presentation.  Since 
improvement  is  always  a  possibility 
until  a  point  of  absolute  perfection  is 
attained,  and  because  the  real  teacher 
desires  that  improvement,  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  suggestions  as  are  made 
by  one  WTiter*  who  says : 

“The  curriculum  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  reflect  the  various  fields  of 
social  sciences;  it  is  too  predomi¬ 
nantly  historical;  its  economics  is  too 
theoretical;  social  processes  and  phe¬ 
nomena  are  neglected;  current  events, 
though  widely  taught,  are  often  merely 
superficial.” 

“The  existing  curriculum  is  too 
exclusively  factual  in  its  approach, 
and  attempts  to  deal  with  far  too 
much  information  for  pupils  to  as¬ 
similate  and  comprehend.” 

“The  curricula  should  deal  more 
definitely  with  matters  growing  out  of 
pupils’  own  personal  problems  in  the 
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field  of  human  relations.  The  cur¬ 
ricula  should  be  not  only  more  real¬ 
istic  in  a  broad  sense,  but  more  vitally 
and  intimately  connected  with  pupils’ 
own  living.” 

“The  objectives  should  consciously 
and  systematically  deal  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  condition  of  pupils  as  well  as 
with  their  purely  mental  develop¬ 
ment.” 

“Individual  schools  and  teachers 
ought  to  try  to  cover  less  ground  and 
to  select  the  ground  to  be  covered  with 
more  attention  to  the  vitality  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  social  sciences  and  to  the 
pupils’  own  lives.” 

“There  should  be  included  in  the 
social-studies  curriculum  careful  and 
thoughtful  and  realistic  analysis  of 
the  school  life  which  pupils  them¬ 
selves  are  living.” 

Wherever  such  criticisms  are  justi¬ 
fied  change  and  adjustments  should 
be  made. 

Class  discussions  guided  by  a  skil¬ 
ful  teacher  can  be  conducted  so  as  to 
be  intensely  interesting  to  pupils  if 
the  selected  topics  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  human  relationships 
which  the  pupils  meet  in  their  own 
experience.  Discussions  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  pupil  participation 
which  will  bring  satisfaction  through 
successful  achievement  and  will  cul¬ 
tivate  the  frequently  neglected  affec¬ 
tive  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  adolescent 
so  as  to  develop  confidence,  poise, 
courage  and  enthusiasm  for  advancing 
to  continued  successes.  Such  experi¬ 
ence  will  avoid  the  excessive  stressing 
of  mere  facts,  real  or  assumed,  and 
instead  of  producing  a  parrot-like  les¬ 
son  learner,  will  develop  a  pupil  who 
will  understand  and  master  the 
knoweldge  that  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  to  him.  The  habits,  attitudes 


and  ideals  established  through  such  a 
procedure  will  be  those  which  offer 
the  best  assurance  of  the  integrated 
character  which  a  great  nation  needa. 

The  Present  Critical  Period 

In  all  our  teaching  of  citizenship 
one  fact  stands  out  today  with  start¬ 
ling  clarity.  The  present  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  period  in  a  war-crazed  world. 
Now  is  the  time  to  teach  the  real 
meaning  of  democracy  and  American¬ 
ism.  Without  concern  about  indoc¬ 
trination,  we  can  teach  honestly  and 
enthusiastically.  As  Americans  we 
have  been  granted  rights  that  can  be 
found  no  where  else.  We  have  a8su^ 
ance  from  competent  authorities  in 
the  field  of  research  who  give  us  data 
which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  present  period  of  our  national  his¬ 
tory  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
jx)rtant  privileges  of  teaehers  in  all 
schools  is  to  explain  to  pupils  clearly 
and  convincingly  the  concept  of  the 
totalitarian  philosophy  of  the  subme^ 
gence  and  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  state  in 
contrast  to  the  democratic  ])hilo8ophv 
which  emphasizes  the  management  of 
the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Our  embryo  citizens  need  to 
understand,  in  so  far  as  their  experi¬ 
ence  makes  it  possible,  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  that  are  enjoyed  in  a  d(Mnocratic 
country  in  which  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  initiative  are  limited 
only  when  they  infringe  upon  another 
citizen’s  freedom  in  a  country  striv¬ 
ing  to  provide  for  all  its  citizens, 
equity  of  opportunity  and  education, 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience, 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  and  a  degree  of  comfort  seldom 
surpassed  or  even  equalled. 

We  shall  be  true  to  our  trust. 


new  interpretations  in  social  studies 

F'rnest  W.  Butterfield 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BLOOMFIELD,  CONN. 


THK  indefatigable  Noah  Webster 
who  made  a  spelling  book  and  a 
dictionary  decided  that  children 
should  know  people  and  not  words 
alone.  The  colleges  gave  courses  in 
Sacred  History  and,  as  a  supplement, 
in  Profane  History,  but  in  the  schools 
the  universal  objective  was  reading, 
spelling  and  defining.  The  older  pu¬ 
pils  practiced  handwriting  and  there 
were  always  some  boys  who  studied 
arithmetic.  There  seemed  no  place  in 
the  crowded  curriculum  for  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

Webster,  then,  opposed  a  history 
narrow  and  chronological.  He  would 
have  liked  our  modern  term.  Social 
Science,  and  he  did  not  call  his  vol¬ 
ume,  published  in  1802,  a  history,  but 
Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In 
the  introduction,  true  to  his  mission 
as  an  American  lexicographer,  he 
wished  foreign  names  to  be  moulded 
to  English  orthography  and  aboriginal 
names,  when  appropriate,  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  As  a  good  Congregationalist 
—  his  father  was  ‘deacon  of  the 
church  in  this  village  for  many  years’ 

—  he  protested  the  making  of  geogra¬ 
phy  sacerdotal.  “What  an  awkward 
figure  is  made  by  the  rivers,  lakes  and 
mountains  of  America  marked  with 
the  names  of  imaginary  saints  and 
apostles,  the  trumpery  of  monkish  su¬ 
perstition!  What  absurdity  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  original  names  the  un¬ 
meaning  names  of  St.  Lawrence,  St. 
Pierre  and  St.  Croix.”  In  his  preface 
he  defined  his  attempt.  “The  book  is 
intended  to  carry  into  the  school  and 
the  family  the  principles  and  facts 
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which  compose  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  human  knowledge.  These 
principles  are  as  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
genuous  mechanic  and  husbandman  as 
they  are  useful  and  ornamental  for  the 
professional  man  and  the  scholar. 
Why  may  not  children  read  for  com¬ 
mon  lessons  the  known  and  established 
principles  in  Philosophy,  Natural 
History,  Botany,  Rhetoric,  ^techanics 
and  other  sciences?” 

He  then  turned  to  the  appeasing  of 
the  clergy.  “In  this  work  occasions 
occur  of  deducing  moral  and  pious  re¬ 
flection.  Special  care  is  taken  to  lead 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  contemplate 
the  necessity  and  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  a  Creator.” 

Webster’s  Aim 

So  there  came  into  the  schools  a 
very  readable  volume  of  207  small 
pages.  Webster’s  proposal  was  to 
make  knowledge  a  common  possession. 

A  generation  later,  in  1831,  the 
evangelist.  Rev.  Charles  Goodrich,  be¬ 
gan  to  pour  forth  his  volumes,  but  for 
him  history  was  history  and  not  So¬ 
cial  Science.  In  1845  he  had  brought 
his  Child’s  History  of  the  United 
States  to  its  31st  edition  and  had  a 
chapter  on  each  of  the  presidential 
administrations  and  with  each  an  ele¬ 
vating  story  of  some  hero.  On  one 
of  the  last  pages  he  describes  with  fer¬ 
vor  the  inauguration  of  President  Van 
Buren  and  then  moralizes,  “What  pre¬ 
vents  the  little  boy  who  reads  these 
pages,  however  obscure  and  humble  he 
may  now  be,  from  becoming  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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little  girl — she  may  become  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  lady.  Think  of  these  things, 
my  young  friends,  and  so  form  your 
character  and  shape  your  course  that 
you  may  one  day  step  (sic)  into  the 
president’s  chair  —  or  take  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  arm  to  lean  upon  throughout 
life.  All  I  ask  is  that  if  you  attain 
to  such  honor  you  will  rememl)er  the 
Child’s  n {story  of  the  United  States 
which  made  such  a  suggestion  for 
your  l)eiiefit.” 

This  was  a  great  drop  from  the 
standards  set  by  Webster  but  for  75 
years  history  became  an  isolated 
school  subject  as  School  Board  mem- 
I'ers  said  “it  was  Ixwk  larnin.” 

To  Webster  the  purpose  of  “Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge”  was  to  make  common 
learning  formerly  restricted  to  schol¬ 
ars.  To  Goodrich  it  was  to  distribute 
Rewards  of  ^ferit  to  the  industrious. 
To  progressive  education,  its  apostles 
and  missionaries  in  the  crest  of  their 
(iithusiasm,  it  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  social  order. 

Today’s  Emphasis 

Times  have  changed.  This  has  l)e- 
come  an  industrial  world,  a  world  of 
people,  and  the  new  aim  in  elementary 
schools  is  to  make  pupils  people 
minded  as  well  as  to  make  them  book 
minded. 

The  world  of  splendid  isolation  is 
no  longer  with  us.  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  great  agriculturist,  wealthy 
and  world  famed,  could  pass  an  en¬ 
tire  week  and  deal  with  not  over 
thirty  people.  Samuel  l>oveland  and 
Elihu  Burritt  could  master  Greek  and 
Hebrew  while  they  continued  to  plow 
and  to  forge  but  Samuel  was  not  run¬ 
ning  a  tractor  and  Elihu  was  not 
working  on  automobiles.  The  laborer 
with  few  hours  for  recreation  knew 
only  his  boss  and  crew  and  his  family. 


^lany  home-bound  women  passed 
months  with  no  personal  contacts  be¬ 
yond  the  large  family  circle.  Now 
humble  or  great,  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  modify  his  plans  and  actions 
each  day  to  meet  the  needs,  the  whims 
and  the  wdshes  of  scores  of  people. 
We  share  the  telephone,  the  highway 
and  the  milk  man  and  we  must  do  it 
pleasantly.  We  may  visit  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  but  we  have  given 
up  trying  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  w’orld. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  books 
we  must  live  with  people  and  live 
with  them  now.  If  we  know  them, 
we  can  do  business  more  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  If  we  are  interested  in  them 
we  are  more  content,  but  whether  we 
like  them  or  not  we  must  endure 
them.  In  our  life  geography,  history 
and  biography  are  no  longer  separate, 
and  in  our  schools  they  together  form 
our  Social  Studies. 

Importance  of  the  Textbook 

To  make  Social  Studies  function 
in  the  daily  program  of  the  schools 
1  should  not  w’ish  to  depend  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  nor  upon  the 
chance  that  Social  Study  projects 
chosen  to  meet  the  evanescent  inte^ 
cst  of  the  teacher  nor  the  immature 
volition  of  pupils  would  ever  form  a 
compact  body  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  I  should  choose  a  text  in  a 
well-articulated  .scries  and  I  would 
then  supplement  it  with  much  mate¬ 
rial.  As  w’c  emerge  from  controve^ 
sial  dust  we  are  no  longer  ashamed 
that  we  have  a  basic  tcxtlvK)k  and 
with  restored  modesty  w’e  have  ceased 
to  boast  “I  am  my  own  textbook.” 
For  many  pupils  a  printed  textbook 
is  lx*tter  than  a  teacher.  It  is  more 
patient. 
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Fortunately  there  are  for  all  of  the 
grades  superior  texts,  for  the  school 
l)Ook  makers  are  ahead  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  in  the  service  which  they 
are  prepared  to  render. 

Histories,  books  of  travel,  biogra¬ 
phies  and  geographies  have  time  limi¬ 
tations.  They  tell  the  story  to  a  point 
where  the  author  leaves  them.  They 
are  ancient  history  before  they  are 
published. 

We  supplement  by  the  newspaper, 
by  the  school  radio,  by  school  use  of 
films,  by  current  events.  W'ith  these 
our  purpose  is  not  to  entertain  but  to 
extend  social  knowledge.  When  a 
film  replaces  the  teacher  it  ceases  to 
teach.  The  teacher  should  anticipate, 
should  explain,  should  draw  conclu¬ 
sions.  She  should  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  unit  which  is  being  stud¬ 
ied.  Apperception  is  as  much  a  part 
of  a  film  lesson  as  of  other  teaching 
exercises. 

These  aids  to  instruction  emphasize 
the  extraordinary,  the  unusual,  but 
the  teacher  of  Social  Science  wdshes 
emphasis  upon  three  things: 

1.  This  is  the  way  people  live 

2.  This  is  what  they  do 

3.  This  is  what  they  think 

end  all  of  these  people  are  living  un¬ 
der  conditions  that  are  different  from 
those  we  know. 

For  this  purpose  then  newspapers 
that  arc  not  famed  for  their  diction 
lilt  which  present  the  life  of  the 
people  of  their  locality  are  more  valu¬ 
able.  I  would  jiot  make  school  use  of 
a  newspaper  which  emasculates  news 
in  order  that  its  religious  tenets  or 
political  platform  may  not  be  violated. 

I  should  wish  in  the  room  to  have 
fcr  three  months  an  Ottawa  and  a 
Savannah  weekly  and  then  one  from 
New  Zealand  and  one  from  Wichita 


and  then  one  from  San  Diego  and  one 
from  Dubuque.  In  these  papers  I 
should  study  the  ads  and  the  locals  as 
well  as  the  editorials.  How  do  the 
people  live,  what  do  they  do,  what  do 
they  think. 

School  children  sing  “America” 
but  the  America  of  the  “templed  hills” 
is  but  one  of  five  Americas.  We  have 
also  the  America  of  arid  plains,  the 
America  of  the  black  prairies,  the 
America  of  the  semi-tropical  south 
and  the  America  of  crowded  streets 
in  the  great  cities. 

In  many  schools  I  should  wish  to 
revive  school  correspondence  and  ex¬ 
change  letters  with  children  in  Great 
Falls,  ^fontana ;  Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina;  Decorah,  Iowa,  and  down¬ 
town  New  York.  How  do  these 
people  live,  what  do  they  do,  what  do 
they  think. 

Limited  Training  of  Teachers 

To  but  a  limited  extent  have  our 
teachers’  colleges  trained  teachers  to 
be  social  minded,  and  our  school  pro¬ 
grams  have  not  Wn  helpful.  I  have 
lieen  in  high-school  classes  in  which 
almost  every  pupil  was  from  a  Polish 
home  and  these  girls  wore  studying 
i.ot  Polish  but  French,  a  language 
foreign  to  them,  to  the  teacher  and  to 
the  community  w’here  the  children 
lived  and  where  Polish  pupils  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  or  forget  their  own  racial 
culture. 

A  fourth  grade  teacher  has  a  room 
where  most  of  the  pupils  are  from 
Italian  homes.  In  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  she  had  pyramided  the  courses 
in  Education  or  at  an  academic  col¬ 
lege  in  subject  material  but  if  she 
wishes  to  utilize  her  summers  for  de¬ 
gree  courses  the  Teachers  College  will 
wish  that  she  take  even  more  courses 
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in  Education  and  the  academic  col¬ 
lege  that  she  select  a  subject  matter 
field  as  Mathematics  and  meet  ad¬ 
vanced  college  requirements.  At  either 
college  she  has  had  a  narrow  course, 
that  is  a  major  subject  and  one  or 
two  minors  hedged  away  from  other 
great  cultural  fields. 

For  degree  credit  the  colleges  will 
require  that  she  go  further  in  the 
field  of  her  specialization.  She  may 
not  take  elementary  courses.  She 
may  not  supplement  her  knowledge  in 
the  fields  where  she  is  ignorant. 

For  this  teacher  of  Italian  children 
in  the  fourth  grade  I  propose:  1.  A 
summer  course  devoted  to  the  history 
and  geography  of  Italy  and  to  the 
biography  of  its  great  men.  2.  A 
course  the  next  summer  in  the  art  and 
the  literature  of  Italy.  3.  Then  I 
mention  with  hesitation  a  possible 
third  summer  with  a  course  in  the 
reading  of  Italian,  not  grammar  nor 
Dante  nor  Tasso.  No  composition, 
slight  pronunciation  but  a  vocabulary 
of  1,600  common  w’ords,  a  dictionary 
and  Italian  newspaper.  This  sum- 
jner  would  give  the  teacher  a  pride 
in  her  own  acquisition  and  would 
win  all  Italian  hearts  within  her  class¬ 
room  reach.  The  Italian  quarter  does 
not  care  for  linguistic  scholars,  it 
wants  friendliness.  When  you  greet 
the  tired  boot  black  with  “Good  morn¬ 
ing”  he  grunts  but  when  you  say  to 
him,  “Kali’  ’Amcra”  he  will  smile 
and  give  your  shoes  the  polish  they 
have  long  w’anted. 

Travel  for  Teachers 

Teachers  should  travel  for  credit  or 
experience,  south,  west  or  north  and 
they  should  spend  their  nights  at 
tourist  houses.  What  do  these  people 
do,  how  do  they  live,  what  do  they 
think. 


I  recall  the  isolation  of  the  schooU 
which  I  attended  and  which  I  taught 
We  as  pupils  talked  to  one  person 
only  and  were  talked  to  by  but  one. 
We  were  even  attached  to  the  floor  so 
that  w'e  could  see  no  other.  We  ate 
in  masculine  solitude,  each  from  hit 
own  dinner  pail.  If  we  studied  to¬ 
gether  it  was  whispering  and  that  was 
forbidden.  If  we  played  together  that 
was  fighting  and  we  were  punished. 

Children  now  have  many  teachers 
and  they  teach  each  other  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  a  social  adaptation  to  our 
changed  world. 

A  Cooperative  Project 

A  few  years  ago  I  moved  into  a 
new  house  on  a  street  of  new  houses. 
There  were  many  children  on  the 
street  of  twelve  years  old  and  younger 
and  they  played  together.  In  their 
well-taught  school  they  had  many  d^ 
velopmental  activities  with  many 
school  groups  and  interests. 

After  a  time  I  found  that  there  was 
a  new  neighborhood  club  that  no  eldw 
had  suggested  nor  directed.  The 
Newport  Avenue  Public  Library  had 
been  formed  and  was  in  operation. 
]My  cellar  had  an  outside  door  and 
a  coal  bin  that  had  never  been  used 
as  I  had  installed  an  oil  burner.  This 
coal  bin  had  become  the  library.  The 
children  found  at  some  home  a  taWe 
and  two  or  three  chairs.  As  they 
needed  shelves  they  made  them.  They 
consulted  “The  Paint  Lady”  at  the 
store  of  G.  Fox  and  Co.,  Inc.  and 
followed  her  advice  in  paint  and 
brushes.  The  assorted  colors  of  the 
floor  and  walls  and  shelves  expressed 
their  artistic  sense  and  the  colon 
were  not  modest  ones.  A  big  brother 
brought  in  wires  for  lighting  the  li¬ 
brary.  They  curtained  the  window. 
They  painted  a  sign  near  the  back 
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door  with  the  name  of  the  library  in 
crimson  on  a  heavenly  blue  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  sign  board  came  from 
an  orange  crate,  for  they  bought 
nothing  that  they  could  borrow  or  ob¬ 
tain  by  foraging. 

They  gathered  their  books.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  books  disappeared  from  my 
shelves  and  from  my  neighbors’. 
They  studied  catalogues,  they  visited 
book  stores  with  bargain  counters. 
They  taxed  themselves  and  paid  the 
taxes.  They  fined  themselves  for  over¬ 
due  books  and  collected  the  fines. 
They  had  a  poster  contest.  They  gave 
an  outdoor  literary  program,  they  had 
a  library  anniversary  day  and  all  the 
money  they  got  was  spent  for  new 
books. 

These  books  they  cataloged  with 
the  expense  limited  to  a  dating  stamp 
and  a  tube  of  paste.  Very  satisfac¬ 
tory  accession  cards  can  be  made  by 
cutting  up  the  cardl)oard  backing  that 
comes  in  menls  shirts  from  laundries. 
The  library  shelves  had  classification 
signs  as,  “Girl’s  Hooks,”  “Dog  Sto¬ 
ries,”  “Ilygine,”  “Intellectural”  and 
there  was  a  small  table  “For  Grown 
Ups.”  There  was  the  usual  library 
sign,  “Silence,  Please.”  Among  their 
established  rules  were  these,  “He  very 
careful  of  books,”  “The  library  does 
not  remain  open  after  8  P.  M.,” 
“Obey  the  Librarian,”  “Xo  loud  talk¬ 
ing,”  “Pay  dues  willingly,”  “Please 
Cooperate.”  They  had  their  organi- 


r.atiou,  a  librarian,  assistant  librarian, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  in  good 
notelx)oks  they  kept  all  records.  I 
learneti  that  they  planned  to  have  a 
Hoard  of  Trustees  and  for  this  only 
I  offered  advice.  I  said,  “No  trus¬ 
tees.  All  libraries  would  be  happier 
without  them.” 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  plan 
was  carried  on  entirely  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  No  librarian  was 
invited  in.  In  fact,  the  children 
feared  that  the  school  or  public  libra¬ 
rians  might  be  somewhat  jealous, 
since  their  selection  of  books  was 
more  liberal  than  a  professional  li¬ 
brarian  would  have  recommended. 
Also  they  were  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  they  might  be  required  by  com¬ 
munity  ordinances  to  secure  a  license. 

They  maintained  the  library  two 
years  and  nine  months.  They  had 
650  books  on  17  shelves.  There  were 
30  book  takers,  and  when  high  school 
duties  and  interests  increased,  with 
dignity  they  closed  the  library,  re¬ 
turned  the  borrowed  Ixwks  and  adver¬ 
tised  “The  library  will  be  continued 
as  a  private  library  and  reference 
room.”  They  played  together  for 
hours  and  w’ithout  quarreling.  The 
school  clubs  and  school  organizations 
had  aided  them  to  work  together  in 
constant  harmony  and  this  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Social  Studies  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades. 


thp:  role  of  the  social  studies  in 
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TIIK  United  States  of  America, 
nation  founded  on  a  philosophy 
of  individualism  and  an  c*cono- 
my  of  agriculture,  has  seen  with  the 
passing'  of  its  frontiers  in  land  and 
with  its  development  of  industrialism, 
a  growing  tendency  toward  concen¬ 
tration  of  population  and  centralized 
control  whether  corporate  or  govern¬ 
mental.  Urban  living,  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  large  scale  operation,  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  pr<x;esses  and  workers  have 
bi'come  common  patterns  in  this 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  education  has 
reversed  the  trend.  From  an  aca¬ 
demic  policy  of  forced  participation 
in  the  “mental  discipline”  of  the 
classics,  from  a  rignd  control  by  “dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  will,”  the  w’orld  of 
eolith  and  learning  has  changed  to 
one  of  individual  adjustment  in  the 
social  order  and  counsel  and  guidance 
in  problems  of  Miavior  and  conform¬ 
ity.  ^fass  production  of  an  academic 
stereotype  is  gradually  giving  way  to 
an  individual  with  equipment  in 
learning,  wdiich  will  make  his  course 
in  living  wdth  other  people  smoother 
and  more  satisfactory.  Mutation  of 
the  academic  folkways,  like  every 
change  in  these  basic  behavior  pat- 
tern.s,  has  been  slow  and  fraught  with 
criticism  and  difficulty.  - 

A  Change  in  Attitude 
Playing  no  small  part  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  individual  need  and  integ¬ 
rity  has  been  not  only  a  change  in 
curriculum  making  available  to  the 


student  a  wider  range  of  academic 
activity,  but  also  a  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  giving  content  and  under¬ 
standing  to  him  of  his  culture  through 
education.  While  such  changes  have 
been  marked,  there  is  a  definite  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  many  educators  to 
carry  the  individuation  of  the  student 
to  a^  still  higher  level  prescribing  for 
him  in  his  academic  work  nothing 
ether  than  a  bare  minimum  of  tool 
subjects  and  letting  the  remainder  of 
his  formal  training  go  the  way  of  his 
individual  desires  and  interests. 

If  and  w’hen  this  desire  becomes  a 
full  reality,  it  will  bring  w’ith  it  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  guidance 
and  channeling  of  student  activity 
according  to  individual  needs,  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  social  and  economic  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  not  a  lack  of  direction 
which  liberal  leaders  in  the  field  of 
teaching  deem  worthwhile,  but  a  lack 
of  too  rigid,  set  requirements.  This 
trend  has  gone  far  enough  today  so 
that  there  is  an  ever-widening  de¬ 
mand  for  guidance  work  in  schools 
of  all  levels  from  the  elementary 
through  graduate  instruction.  More 
and  more  the  teacher  who  gains  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  students 
finds  himself  called  upon  in  confer¬ 
ence  to  give  advice  on  everything 
from  careers  to  class  cuts. 

No  field  in  the  academic  curricu¬ 
lum  has  had  forced  on  it  more  exten¬ 
sively  the  r«>le  of  social  and  economic, 
as  well  as  academic,  guide  than  has 
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the  field  of  social  studies.  Nor  is 
this  an  illogical  result  of  the  newer 
education.  Is  it  not  in  this  field  that 
students  are  brought  consciously  for 
the  first  time  in  contact  with  the 
wider  aspects  of  life  about  them?  It 
is  a  valid  assumption  that  one  who 
has  an  understanding  of  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  or  governmental  processes,  or 
all  three,  should  know  and  be  able  to 
assist  an  individual  who  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  each  of  them. 

Another  source  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  social  scientist  to  point 
the  way  in  individual  problems  is  the 
fact  that  what  he  presents  lends  it¬ 
self  to  informality,  to  free  discussion, 
to  expression  of  individual  opinion, 
to  analysis  —  no  matter  how  elemen¬ 
tary  —  in  terms  of  the  world  of  ex¬ 
perience  from  which  the  student 
comes.  Nor  does  this  confidence  lack 
justification  w’hether  the  teacher  be 
interested  primarily  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  and  philosophy  of 
his  field  or  whether  he  has  for  his 
main  objective  the  presentation  of  the 
practical  application  of  social  theory. 

However,  of  far  more  importance 
tc  the  student  than  advice  from  his 
teachers,  well  grounded  though  they 
may  be,  is  the  eflFect  of  the  perusal  of 
social  science  in  the  classroom  and 
library.  The  subjects  themselves, 
modified  by  the  efficacy  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  ability  and  technique,  serve  no 
small  purpose  in  directing  the  life 
course  of  the  youths  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  Out  of  even  a  bare 
minimum  of  classroom  introduction 
tc  economics,  sociology,  anthropology, 
history,  and  political  science  comes  an 
awareness  of  the  social  order,  its  com¬ 
position,  its  motivation,  its  direction 
er  lack  of  it,  that  gives  meaning  and 
content  to  institutions  and  events  that 


have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
habit. 

When  one  has  lived  in  the  wonder¬ 
land  of  blind  faith,  and  suddenly 
comes  upon  the  penetrating  beam  of 
social  scientific  interpretation,  very 
often  there  follows  a  disillusionment 
that  may  result  in  healthy  cynicism, 
an  unhealthy  radicalism  based  on  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to  newly  discovered 
social  ills,  in  an  evangelistic  upsurge 
to  save  the  world,  or  in  temporary 
personality  disintegration.  Which 
turn  such  a  circumstance  takes  de¬ 
pends  on  the  combination  of  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  maturity  of  the  teacher, 
the  personality  makeup  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  the  social  sotting  at  that 
particular  time. 

Avoidance  of  such  a  crisis  in  the 
thinking  of  students  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  social  science  for  the  first 
time  is  easily  attained  if  such  study 
is  a  part  of  the  academic  pattern  of 
the  individual  from  his  earliest  edu¬ 
cational  experience.  If  made  an  in¬ 
trinsic  part  of  the  process  of  matura¬ 
tion  through  formal  instruction,  the 
courses  themselves  will  serve  in  large 
measure  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
judge  situations  and  persons  and  will 
form  a  guide  to  intelligent  action. 

Social  studies,  then,  to  be  most 
effective  in  its  service  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  should  be  a  part  of  his  teaching 
from  the  earliest  years.  In  fact,  if  a 
child  were  made  to  understand  in  the 
language  of  his  years,  his  part  in  the 
social  world,  his  group  responsibility, 
the  responsibility  of  the  group  toward 
him,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect 
less  difficulty  in  adjustment  as  an 
adult.  In  other  words,  sociology  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  essence  rather  than  in  its 
theory,  would  serve  to  explain  many 
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whys  that  otherwise  remain  arbitrary 
and  meaningless. 

The  Director  of  Human  Behavior 
and  Attitude 

Social  science  has  a  two-fold  role 
in  serving  as  director  of  human  beha¬ 
vior  and  attitude.  From  it  comes  a 
philosophic  concept  of  the  workings 
of  man  and  his  institutions — his  gov¬ 
ernment,  his  economic  structure,  his 
relationships.  One  can  derive  from 
it  a  system  of  general  beliefs  and 
laws  concerning  the  world  about  him, 
which  lends  stability  to  his  thinking 
and  action.  One  attains  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  objectivity,  which,  in  turn, 
teaches  him  that  an  emotional  reac¬ 
tion  to  events  or  attitudes  often  leads 
to  an  unjustifiable  position.  It  cre¬ 
ates  within  one  a  tolerance  of  race, 
creed,  doctrine,  code  of  ethics,  other 
than  that  to  w’hich  he  is  accustomed. 

To  say  that  this  state  is  reached 
completely  by  students  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  is,  on  its  own  evidence,  absurd. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  preju¬ 
dices  are  broken  or  modified,  that 
misunderstandings  are  cleared,  that 
what  appears  to  be  unreasonable  or 
illogical  in  other  groups  has  as  much 
logic  for  them  as  our  own  activity 
does  for  us. 

Again,  the  teacher  as  an  uncon¬ 
scious  counsellor  must  intrude.  How 
effective  he  is  in  giving  to  those  who 
sit  in  his  classroom  a  broader  percep¬ 
tion  of  peoples  and  civilizations,  times 
and  cultures,  depends  largely  on  his 
approach  to  his  .science.  Much  can 
be  gained  or  lost  by  his  own  attitude, 
by  his  ability  to  teach  instead  of 
preach  a  given  philosophy,  by  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  acceptable  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  field  without  forcing  the 
acceptance  of  a  point  of  view  based 
on  personal  prejudice.  As  one  man 


expressed  it,  “I  am  teaching  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  fascism,  communism,  social¬ 
ism,  and  democracy;  not  preaching 
their  doctrine.” 

Too  often  antagonism  develops  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  student  when  the 
more  mature  man  in  the  professorial 
role  resents  immaturity  in  points  of 
view  and  those  in  conflict  with  his 
own.  Possibly  the  foundation  for 
such  a  blunder  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  lives  to  such  a  large  extent  outside 
the  common  experience  of  those  whom 
he  teaches. 

Nor  should  this  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  only  the  older  men  in  a 
department  commit  the  sin  of  dogma¬ 
tism.  Herein,  likewise,  lies  the  chief 
danger  in  the  practice  of  having  grad¬ 
uate  students  in  social  science  teach 
elementary  courses.  What  should  be 
.1  stimulating  argument  to  clarify  a 
point  or  to  modify  a  prejudice  be¬ 
comes  a  conflict  of  intolerance  —  in¬ 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  that  in  his  youthful  sureness  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  recent  discovery,  he  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  years  of 
conditioning  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  raised  in  a  social  and  economic 
w’orld  which  he  has  recently  out¬ 
grown  ;  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  who,  in  his  blind  faith  in 
what  he  has  always  heard  at  home, 
cannot  see  the  justice  in  a  different 
interpretation  of  social  or  economic  or 
governmental  condition.  Both  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  type,  older  and  younger, 
have  made  the  error  of  assuming  that 
they  were  dealing  with  fact  in  the  ab¬ 
solute,  which  it  never  is  in  social 
science. 

Surely  if  there  is  any  place  in 
teaching  where  a  bit  of  clinical  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  everyday  world  should  be 
required  at  intervals  spaced  not  too 
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far  apart,  it  is  in  social  studies.  A 
(cience  built  about  man  in  his  culture 
fhould  be  taught  b}’  one  well  informed 
not  only  in  the  theory  of  that  culture 
but  also  in  its  actual  workings. 

Vocational  Guidance 

The  second  of  the  two  major  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  to  those  who  come  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  social  science  is 
that  out  of  it  comes  definite  leads  in¬ 
to  professional  and  service  careers. 
Young  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  sociology,  economics,  or  govern¬ 
ment,  often  because  it  was  required, 
have  turned  in  great  numbers  to  the 
applied  branches  of  these  for  their 
professions.  The  step  from  theoretical 
sociology  to  an  interest  in  social  w’ork 
or  public  welfare  administration  is 
neither  great  nor  difficult  to  take. 
Economics,  with  its  courses  in  money 
and  banking  and  transportation  and 
finance,  create  a  desire  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  or  commerce.  Nor  is 
the  carry  over  from  theoretical  eco¬ 
nomics  to  law  or  government  service 
unusual.  Government  courses  in  col¬ 
lege,  to  law  in  professional  schools,  to 
politics  as  a  career  is  such  a  usual 
combination  of  science  and  practical 
application  that  it  is  more  or  less  ex¬ 
pected. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difliculty  that 
lies  in  the  closeness  of  the  relation  of 
theoretical  social  science  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions  arising  out  of  that  theory  is 
that  students  are  apt  to  confuse  the 
one  with  the  other  with  the  result  that 
both  lose  in  efficacy.  If  they  could 
be  made  to  see  that  courses  in  social 
science  are  fundamental  to  any  broad 
practice  of  the  applied  sciences,  and 
that  training  in  professional  tech¬ 
niques  is  nece.ssarv  upon  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  base,  there  would  be  fewer  recent 


graduates  from  colleges  looking  for 
positions  in  governmental  bureaucracy, 
in  business,  in  social  work,  who  bring, 
ns  their  only  recommendation  that 
they  “majored”  in  economics  or  soci¬ 
ology  or  government,  but  have  had  no 
professional  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
any  more  disturbing  than  to  come  up¬ 
on  a  person,  who  by  the  very  evidence 
of  the  profession  in  which  he  works, 
should  have  a  broad  foundation  in 
social  science,  and  discover  that  he 
has  had  professional  training  on  a 
limited  or  entirely  lacking  theoretical 
Ijase.  Fortunately  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  types  is  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  increase  as  professional 
.schools  become  graduate  and  have 
rigid  requirements  in  theory  before 
entrance  can  be  gained. 

Guidance  of  students  by  teachers  in 
the  field  of  social  science  and  the  role 
of  the  study  of  the  science  itself  have 
been  briefly  treated.  No  discussion 
of  this  kind  could  be  complete  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  grow¬ 
ing  professional  field  of  guidance  as 
evidenced  in  the  personnel  work  in 
colleges  and  universities,  in  business, 
and  more  and  more  through  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  counsellor  rendering 
services  in  the  field  of  social  problems 
as  does  the  doctor  in  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  difficulty. 

Since  urbanization,  population  con¬ 
centration,  rapid  transportation  and 
communication  have  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  such  different  peoples,  such  con¬ 
flicting  philosophies,  such  contrasting 
ideas  and  behavior  patterns,  confusion 
often  results  in  the  thinking  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  what  course  to  follow 
cither  in  behavior  or  in  business  or  in 
ideals  or  in  future  careers  present  a 
major  issue.  Assistance  not  only  is 
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desired  in  such  difficulties,  but  is 
sought  as  it  always  has  been.  Only 
the  source  has  changed.  When  neigh¬ 
borhoods  were  real  functioning  social 
units,  there  was  always  one  person  to 
whom  all  others  went  for  such  guid¬ 
ance  and  advice  —  the  doctor,  the 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  most  under¬ 
standing  woman — and  he  or  she,  out 
of  the  fullness  of  experience  in  living, 
suggested  which  course  w’as  Ix'tter  to 
be  followed. 

With  the  complexity  of  society 
growing  daily,  with  the  range  and 
breadth  of  conflict  situations  ever  in¬ 
creasing,  the  need  for  competent  as¬ 
sistance  has  Ixien  and  is  increasingly 
evident.  Nor  do  the  men  and  women 
in  this  new  field  of  social  action  find 
it  possible  to  depend  on  experience 
and  experience  alone  for  the  funda¬ 
mentals  necessary  if  they  are  to  give 
objective,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
advice  in  problems  brought  to  them. 

Training  of  Counsellors  in 
Social  Science 

Needless  to  say  the  training  of  the 
counsellor,  of  those  actively  engaged 
in  the  field  of  social  guidance,  must 
have  the  broadest  and  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  conception  of  the  social  order  in 
which  they  live.  Experience,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  discounted  in  this 
field,  nor  should  it  ever  be  thought 
that  academic  training  alone  can  fit 
a  person  for  such  work.  However, 
the  more  complete  the  theoretical 
foundation  in  social  science  on  which 
(‘xperiences  can  be  interpreted,  the 
greater  will  be  the  understanding  of 
them  and  their  meaning. 

Guidance  work  is  always  in  the 
realm  of  the  normal  individual  who 
needs  assistance  in  a  common  problem 
of  living.  To  the  medical  profession 


and  its  psychiatrists  must  be  left  all 
that  is  outside  the  realm  of  everyday 
experience  and  all  that  is  undete^ 
minable  as  to  whether  the  origin  ii 
social  or  physical.  Since  guidance 
work,  then,  is  a  matter  of  social  or 
economic  information,  or  both,  stress 
should  be  laid  in  the  training  of  coun¬ 
sellors  in  these  sciences. 

Origin  of  crises  in  the  lives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  which  become  acute  enou^ 
to  call  for  help  from  an  outside 
source  may  be  economic,  racial,  class, 
family,  institution,  social  group, 
neighborhoml.  To  be  able  to  relieve 
the  tension  causing  the  crisis,  the 
counsellor  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
how  it  might  have  originated,  how  its 
ratural  history  may  have  developed 
from  an  unconscious  factor  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  to  an  overt  conflict 
within  him,  how  it  may  possibly  be 
solved.  From  no  source  is  such  in¬ 
formation  available  as  compactly,  as 
succinctly  stated,  as  unbiased  in  its 
presentation,  as  tolerant  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  as  in  social  science. 

Even  when  a  study  of  individual 
behavior  is  made  in  preparation  for 
work  in  the  field  of  guidance,  it 
should  be  approached  from  the  social- 
psychological  rather  than  from  the 
]thysiological-psychological  point  of 
view.  What  interests  the  person 
asked  for  help  is  not  the  physical  set¬ 
up  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  re¬ 
actions  patterns,  but  the  social  or 
group  situation  which  has  brought 
alx>ut  the  individuars  reaction  pattern 
with  relation  to  his  social  world. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  he 
placed  on  the  need  for  the  social  ap¬ 
proach  to  problems  in  the  field  of  per¬ 
sonal  relations  whether  these  be  in  eco¬ 
nomic  or  w’orkaday  life,  in  home  life, 
in  group  life,  ^fan  is  a  social  am- 
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mal,  and  out  of  his  relations  with 
others  conies  his  human  nature,  his 
joys,  his  sorrows,  his  successes,  and 
his  failures. 

Social  science,  then,  plays  not  a 
dual  role  in  the  field  of  guidance  but 
one  of  four-fold  importance.  The 
teachers  in  the  field  themselves,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  give  service 
as  counsellors  to  their  students,  and 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  they 
teach  give  them  preparation  for  just 
such  service. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  science  it¬ 
self,  in  any  one  or  all  its  branches, 
affords  guidance  to  those  coming  in 
contact  with  it  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  philosophical  understanding 
of  the  social  existence  man  leads,  his 


institutions  and  their  development,  the 
source  and  growth  of  his  ideas,  atti¬ 
tudes,  folkways,  and  habits. 

From  an  interest  growing  out  of  a 
study  of  social  science,  students  are 
often  led  into  the  application  of  these 
in  fields  of  professional  activity  based 
upon  them. 

And,  finally,  the  professional  coun¬ 
sellor  finds  his  approach  to  those 
whom  he  seeks  to  serve  through  a  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge  of  his  social  world 
and  experience  in  it 

To  function  smoothly  in  the  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  he  lives,  man  must  un¬ 
derstand  his  world  and  his  relation  to 
it.  Social  science  offers  access  to  such 
an  understanding  of  human  relation¬ 
ships. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  — A  BACKGROUND  FOR 
ALL  VOCATIONS 
Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhousk 

CONNECTICUT  COIJ^OE,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


The  difficulty  of  finding  jobs  in 
recent  years  has  focused  public 
attention  upon  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  vocational  guidance.  Today 
there  are  radio  programs,  a  dozen  or 
more  digests  and  other  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  articles,  books,  lectures, 
correspondence  courses,  consulting 
services,  deans,  counselors,  advisers — 
some  good,  some  not;  some  scientific, 
some  straight  rackets  run  by  individ¬ 
uals  shrew'd  enough  to  cash  in  on  a 
public  interest — but  all  purporting  to 
Ho  vocational  guidance. 

Now  this  is  an  excellent  movement 
and  in  time  the  bad  phases  of  it  will 
be  sorted  out.  But  there  is  one  real 
educational  danger.  In  the  desire  to 
prepare  young  people  for  jobs  interest 
too  often  becomes  centered  on  prepa¬ 


ration  for  a  specific  job  or  field  and 
on  discovering  personal  qualifications 
and  aptitudes  desirable  and  requisite 
for  success  in  a  specific  line  of  work. 

Guidance,  as  we  need  it  today,  must 
have  as  its  goal  more  than  developing 
desirable  traits  and  aptitudes  in  the 
individual  and  fitting  the  individual 
for  and  into  jobs  for  which  he  is 
suited.  Guidance,  like  every  other 
specialty  in  education,  must  keep 
constantly  before  the  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  the  fact  that  each  and  every  per¬ 
son  has  important  community  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  obligations  and  further, 
that  only  if  these  responsibilities  and 
obligations  are  fulfilled  will  we  have 
communities  where  there  will  be  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions  meeting  the 
standards  of  those  of  us  who  believe 
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in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

We  still  have  much  work  to  do  in 
developing  in  every  young  person  a 
realization  of  his  or  her  role  in  the 
community.  We  must  do  more  to  put 
into  active  practice  our  verbal  accep¬ 
tance  of  this  program.  It  can  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  vocational 
guidance.  A  sound  background  in 
social  studies  is  today  an  essential  in 
the  education  of  every  citizen  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  he  will  be  a  barber  or 
u  broker. 

It  is  self-evident  that  jobs  do  not 
grow  in  card  files  nor  in  pamphlets 
on  occupations.  Jobs  grow  in  com¬ 
munities.  A  balance  between  demand 
for  and  supply  of  jobs  will  be  reached 
cnly  in  well-organized  t  nd  well-ad¬ 
ministered  communities. 

Now  such  communities  do  not  grow 
by  wishing.  They  are  the  result  of 
planning,  of  work,  and  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  interested  and  informed 
citizens. 

The  community  is  a  vital  condition¬ 
ing  factor  in  every  phase  of  our  lives. 
The  world  situation  of  today  empha¬ 
sizes  that  fact.  Regardless  of  what 
their  individual  personal  development 
may  be,  far  too  many  people,  not  only 
abroad  but  also  at  home,  cannot  find 
satisfying  jobs,  cannot  build  up  their 
personal  and  family  relationships,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  instability  or  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  economic  or  political  or 
both  the  economic  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

While  no  one  of  us  has  control  over 
the  community  set-up,  each  one  of  us, 
as  a  member  of  a  group,  has  some  in¬ 
fluence  and  by  working  with  the  group 
of  our  choice  can  go  at  least  part  way 
toward  achieving  the  ends  we  desire. 

This  idea  of  the  community  as  the 


conditioning  factor  in  shaping  so 
much  of  our  working  life  should  be 
considered  especially  by  women.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly 
pointed  out  that  it  is  in  communities 
governed  according  to  the  tenets  of 
democracy  that  women  have  the  best 
(•conomic  and  social  opportunities. 
Someday  a  book  will  be  written  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  history  we  have 
read,  but  have  not  always  really  noted, 
which  shows  how  the  status  of  women 
and  the  status  of  democracy  have  gone 
up  together  and  have  gone  down  to¬ 
gether.  Under  democracy  women  have 
some  recognition  and  opportunities  to 
gain  greater  recognition.  Under  a 
system  of  militarism  or  dictatorship 
they  are  a  dominated,  undifferentiated 
group,  not  self-determining,  free  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Here  then  would  seem  to  be  the 
first  vocational  information  which 
every  young  person,  but  especially 
young  women  should  have — a  factual 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  maintenance  of  democ¬ 
racy  if  we  would  continue  to  have  or 
to  develop  communities  with  job  op¬ 
portunities  and  free  choice  of  such  op¬ 
portunities  by  individuals. 

Many  specific  problems  face  the 
citizen  each  of  which  has  a  direct  or 
indirect  bearing  on  his  job.  The 
study  of  social  studies  in  school  and 
college  will  teach  him  ways  and  means 
of  finding  information  upon  which  to 
base  his  vote  or  his  action.  And,  par¬ 
enthetically,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies 
first  importance  must  be  given  to  the 
“where  to  find”  and  “how  to  use.” 
Factual  data  change.  It  is  even  dan¬ 
gerous  in  certain  cases  to  make  the 
learning  of  certain  facts  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing.  The  student  may  remem- 
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ber  them  in  later  life,  and,  because  of 
the  stress  laid  upon  his  learning  them 
iu  school,  may  well  believe  they  are 
still  true,  whereas,  under  prt«ent-day 
conditions  of  economic  and  social 
changes,  the  greater  likelihood  is  that 
they  are  no  longt'r  true. 

A  second  reason  for  considering  a 
background  of  social  studies  as  an 
occupational  requisite  is  that  much  of 
our  behavior  is  based  upon  tradition, 
on  what  we  have  heard  and  have  taken 
for  granted  without  questioning.  And 
many  of  these  traditions  are  vocation¬ 
ally  harmful  to  certain  groups.  A 
realistic  study  of  history,  economics, 
and  sociology  is  the  only  way  to  clear 
out  these  traditions. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  cited 
but  here  they  are  taken  from  a  field 
which  the  wTiter  knows  best.  Tradi¬ 
tions  hampering  the  employment  of 
women  will  only  be  dissolved  W’hen 
certainly  women,  and  preferably  men, 
too,  know  enough  social  science  to 
realize  that  they  are  traditions  and 
not  sound  economic  and  social  findings. 

For  example,  there  is  a  widespread, 
underlying  feeling  that  women  are  in¬ 
terlopers  in  the  economic  world,  that 
as  such  they  are  displacing  men  and 
that  here  is  the  cause,  or  at  least  one 
important  cause,  of  unemployment 

This  belief  explains  the  barrage  of 
bills  introduced  into  the  1938-30  ses¬ 
sions  of  state  legislatures  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Maine  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  employment  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  by  a  state,  and  in  some 
bills  by  a  local  government  unit,  if 
her  husband  were  in  government  em¬ 
ploy,  or,  in  other  bills,  if  her  husband 
were  in  public  or  private  emplo^ment 
and  earning  a  specified  salary,  in 
some  bills  as  low  as  $800.00  a  year. 

In  at  least  two  states  the  bills  in¬ 


troduced  were  more  drastic,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  hiring  of  a  married  woman 
in  government  or  primte  employment 
if  her  husband  were  earning  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount. 

Xoue  of  these  bills  became  law. 
^lany  were  obviously  unconstitutional. 
The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
has,  upon  the  request  of  the  l^isla- 
ture,  handed  down  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  to  bar  mar¬ 
ried  women  from  public  service  or  to 
to  refuse  to  employ  a  husband  or  wife 
because  the  spouse  was  already  in  pub¬ 
lic  employment. 

However,  it  is  not  the  technical 
question  of  constitutionality  which  is 
important.  What  is  important  is  the 
attitude  behind  these  bills, — many  of 
which  were  defeated  only  by  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  organized  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  attitude  is  based  on  the 
iKjlief  that  in  some  way  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  w'omen  is  against  the  natural 
order  of  things  and  must  be  blocked 
if  unemployment  is  to  be  conquered. 

If  the  problem  of  unemployment 
could  be  solved  so  simply,  if  by  mar¬ 
ried  women,  or  even  all  women,  leav¬ 
ing  their  jobs  and  returning  to  their 
homes  our  economic  tangle  could  be 
solved,  without  question  it  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  get  the  leading 
women  of  the  country  behind  such  a 
movement  as  they  would  recognize  its 
value  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

However,  too  many  of  these  women 
have  studied  history  and  economics  to 
have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  this  plan. 
They  know  that  putting  one  person 
out  of  a  job  in  order  to  put  another 
person  in  is  no  solution  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  whether  the  per¬ 
sons  put  out  are  married  women  or 
red-headed  men.  Such  a  transfer  of 
jobs  does  not  increase  total  producing 
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powers  nor  total  production,  does  not 
take  us  one  step  forward  toward  a 
program  of  greater  annual  net  pro¬ 
duction  distributed  upon  an  equitable 
and  economically  sound  basis  in  a 
world  w’here  peace,  some  security  and 
stability,  and  normal  trade  relations 
are  available.  Only  such  a  program 
will  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

If  we  look  at  history  we  see  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  this  attack  on  married  women’s 
work.  It  is  based  partially  on  a  con¬ 
fusion  between  real  income  and  money 
income  and  partially  on  forgetfulness 
of  the  fact  that,  except  for  a  very 
small  privileged  group,  women  have 
always  contributed  to  the  real  income 
of  the  family.  Within  recent  years 
economic  conditions  have  made  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  contribute 
in  the  same  way  as  formerly  and 
their  contribution  is  taking  the  form 
of  money  income.  From  a  functional 
point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  doing  a  part  of  the  world’s 
work  there  is  little  difference  between 
making  candles  to  light  the  home  and 
working  in  a  factory  to  get  money  to 
pay  the  electric  light  bill;  ^tweon 
giving  a  lecture  and  using  the  fee  to 
buy  son’s  coat  and  spinning  and  sew¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  coat  directly. 

Women  are  doing  wdiat  they  have 
always  done  —  taking  their  share  in 
the  w’orld’s  work.  Today  they  are  do¬ 
ing  it  in  a  way  different  from  that 
of  fifty  years  ago,  doing  a  more  spe¬ 
cialized  job  in  factory,  office,  shop,  or 
school  w’hich  have  taken  their  former 
work  out  of  the  home,  instead  of  do¬ 
ing  a  jack-of-all-trades  job  in  the  home. 

So  the  question  is  not  how  to  get 
women  where  they  never  have  been — 
out  of  production.  The  question  is 
how  to  handle  the  new  economic 


changes ;  how  to  achieve  potential  pro¬ 
duction  ;  how  to  give  up  some  of  the 
traditions  handed  down  from  the  Pu^ 
itans  and  from  Benjamin  Franklin, 
all  excellent  in  their  day ;  how  to  give 
up  these  traditions  and  recognize  that 
with  our  mastery  of  the  machine  and 
of  power,  with  our  increasing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  science  and  especially  of 
chemistry,  fewer  men  and  women  can 
l)f  employed  in  growing,  processing, 
and  making  things  and  that  others 
will  be  idle  if  we  do  not  use  them  in 
providing  services  in  the  form  of  edu¬ 
cation,  leisure  time  activities,  cultural 
opportunities — the  intangible  necessi¬ 
ties  of  a  life  on  the  level  of  a  true 
American  standard. 

We  cannot  live  according  to  the 
traditions  of  a  people  newly  landed 
on  a  rock-ribbed  coast  and  struggling 
to  make  a  bare  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  living.  Certainly  we  cannot 
maintain  a  w’orkable  economic  organi¬ 
zation  in  this  era  of  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction,  with  constant  improvements 
and  potential  increases  in  production, 
if  we  are  going  to  impose  these  tradi¬ 
tions  on  a  part  of  our  population  by 
insisting  that  they  work  for  a  wage 
too  low  to  permit  them  to  purchase 
what  the  other  part  of  the  population 
is  producing  or  could  produce  with 
its  capital.  We  must  adapt  our 
thinking  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  today. 

A  dozen  other  traditions  each  ham¬ 
pering  the  vocational  development  of 
some  group  or  of  all  groups  in  our 
society  could  be  listed.  Further,  in 
the  case  of  each  tradition  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  the  study  of  social 
studies  would  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
tradition. 

Perhaps  one  more  should  be  cited: 
our  traditional  idea  of  success  as  ma- 
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terial  achievement — l)ecoming  boss  of 
the  company  or  marrying  the  junior 
partner,  always  with  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  many  dollars. 

This  was  a  good  pioneer,  frontier 
tradition.  T<xlay  large  corporations 
on  one  hand  and  a  growing  social  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  is  economic  justice 
on  the  other  are  making  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  success  story  more  rare.  Yet  we 
still  tend  to  over-emphasize  this  type 
of  8ucce.ss  and  to  hold  it  before  the 
vcung  person  as  the  goal  to  be 
achieved  by  competing  with  and  sur- 
[lassing  others.  A  realistic  view  of 
the  present-day  economic  set-up  indi¬ 
cates  that  only  a  few  can  win  the  top 
prizes.  So  guidance  has  the  task  of 
keeping  young  people  ambitious,  in¬ 
terested,  and  eager  to  get  ahead  and 
at  the  same  time  saving  them  from 
the  unhappiness  caused  by  each  of  us 
striving  to  pass  all  the  others  or  to 
achieve  results  not  possible  in  the 
world  of  today. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  the  traditional  definition  of 
success  as  an  absolute  idea  expressed 
in  financial  terms  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others,  with  a  definition  in 
terms  of  maximum  effort  and  maxi¬ 
mum  achievement  in  relation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities  and  the  present-day 
economic  situation — always  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  both  are,  in  part, 
changeable  through  the  effort  of  the 
individual. 

Here  then  are  but  a  few  instances 
of  the  many  traditions  which  only  a 
knowledge  of  history,  economics,  and 
sociology  will  clear  away.  Tn  a  de¬ 


mocracy  it  would  seem  that  education 
in  the  social  studies  which  would 
give  each  student  a  foundation  for 
making  his  contribution  as  a  citizen 
on  the  basis  of  fact  and  not  tradition 
might  well  be  considered  a  necessary 
\ocational  background  as  it  would 
mean  the  difference  between  jobs 
available  and  unemployment. 

The  teaching  of  social  studies  calls 
for  wide  experience  in  the  realities  of 
the  working  world.  As  a  general 
thing  our  schools  and  colleges  are  not 
giving  their  students  an  adequate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  of  jobs  and  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  requirements.  And 
yet,  if  they  are  to  be  informed  citi¬ 
zens  taking  an  active  part  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  they  must  have  a  real¬ 
istic  picture.  The  teachers  themselves 
must  be  more  in  touch  with  what  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  are  actually 
doing. 

Social  studies  needs  laboratories 
quite  as  much  as  do  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  These  laboratories  cannot  be 
built  behind  brick  or  stone  walls.  They 
must  be  found  in  the  community  and 
the  schools  and  colleges  will  have  to 
designate  funds  to  enable  the  social 
studies  teachers  to  get  out  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  take  time  to  learn  how 
it  is  really  w’orking,  and  thus  be  able 
to  give  their  students  a  realistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  economic  world  of  today  by 
live  discussions  and  by  actual  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  community  laboratory.  ■ 

Social  studies  taught  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  is  the  essential  vocational  back¬ 
ground  for  all  workers  in  a  democracy. 


THE  PLACE  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
Reverend  Vaughan  Dabnet,  D.  D. 

DEAN,  ANDOVER  NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
NEWTON  CEaiTRE,  MASS. 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  a  leading 
divinity  school  said  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address,  “Here  in  this  semi¬ 
nary  we  w’ish  that  every  student  who 
comes  to  us  from  college  could  have 
mastered  sound  elementary  courses  in 
economics  and  sociology  so  that  we 
might  carry  him  forward  into  the 
fields  of  research  and  first-hand  study 
of  the  conditions  and  problems  of  ur¬ 
ban  and  rural  life.” 

This  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  a  social  studies  background  for 
ministerial  training  reflects  the  opin¬ 
ion  commonly  held  in  many  accred¬ 
ited  theological  schools  today.  The 
emphasis  may  vary  according  to  the 
educational  traditions  and  denomina¬ 
tional  connections  of  the  seminary, 
but  in  the  main,  sociology  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  curriculum  alongside 
of  the  older  disciplines  of  theolc^ 
and  the  more  recent  methods  of  psy¬ 
chology.  In  these  days  it  is  not 
enough  to  train  men  in  Bible  study, 
ehurch  history  and  homiletics,  valu¬ 
able  as  they  are.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
send  out  pastors  wdio  think  of  their 
duties  merely  in  terms  of  pariah  vi.s- 
itation,  important  as  such  contacts 
may  be.  The  modem  minister  must 
be  prepared  to  view  his  total  program 
in  the  light  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  the  social  studies.  He 
must  be  ready  to  do  his  work  in  the 
world  as  it  actually  is. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  challenged  to 
relate  his  message  concerning  the 


worth  of  human  personality  to  the 
social  forces  that  help  or  hinder  the 
advancement  of  industrial  justice, 
human  brotherhood  and  international 
peace.  As  a  specialist  in  the  cure  of 
souls  he  must  take  into  account  the 
connection  between  inner  tensions  and 
social  maladjustments.  As  a  leader 
of  public  worship  the  minister  is 
called  upon  to  bring  the  needs  of  soci¬ 
ety  into  the  light  of  the  divine  will 
rnd  purpose,  so  that  worship  may  not 
be  a  flight  from  reality  but  an  actual 
social  dynamic.  As  a  church  leader 
and  executive  he  must  plan  his  pro¬ 
gram  with  reference  to  community 
and  world  needs.  As  a  director  of  the 
educational  w’ork  of  the  church  school, 
the  minister  must  relate  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  young 
to  the  actual  situations  the  pupils  face 
in  everyday  life.  In  short,  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  the  modern  minister  should 
set  his  task  against  the  background  of 
the  social  studies. 

It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  seminary  to  send  out  its  gradu¬ 
ates  as  social  reformers  with  pet 
schemes  for  the  correction  of  all  the 
social  evils  of  their  day.  Indeed,  to 
return  to  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
seminary  president,  this  wise  word 
should  be  recalled:  “If  the  minister 
is  to  touch  the  field  of  social  facts  and 
forces  at  all,  and  he  can  hardly  avoid 
doing  so  in  this  modern  world  (we 
are  not  sending  out  hermits  or  monas¬ 
tics)  then  it  is  important  that  he  shall 
not  be  an  unbalanced  crank  or  fanatic, 
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the  victim  of  easy  formulas  or  shal¬ 
low  shibboleths.  Iii  the  end  nothing 
will  keep  him  socially  sane  and  well 
balanced  like  a  severe  training  in  fac¬ 
ing  facts  and  checking  up  on  theories 
on  the  field.” 

Interest  in  the  social  studies  on 
the  part  of  seminary  leaders  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  When  the  first  divinity 
schools  were  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
curriculum  consisted  chiefly  of  Bible 
study  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  ehureh 
history,  theolog;\’  and  homiletics. 

The  additions  in  the  field  of  the 
stwial  studies  came  about  180.5  Avhen 
the  influence  of  religious  pioneers  be- 
han  to  be  felt.  Of  this  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis,  Dr.  Rol)ert  L.  Kelly,  in  his 
study,  “Theological  Education  in 
.\merica,”  said,  “The  program  of 
study  was  changing  from  the  dog¬ 
matic  to  the  practical,  from  the  ecclo- 
sio-centric  to  the  socio-centric,  from 
service  of  self  to  service  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

In  some  instance's,  the  new  interest 
in  the  social  approach  to  theological 
training  eclipsed  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  so  that  in  certain  schools 
today  a  knowledge  of  these  languages 
is  no  longer  required  for  graduation, 
though  the  offering  of  electives  in 
these  departments  is  encouraged.  In 
general,  however,  the  creation  of  new 
courses  in  the  field  of  social  ethics 
represents  an  addition  to,  rather  than 
a  substraction  from,  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Changes  are  still  being  made  in  the 
program  of  study  for  ministers. 
There  is  nothing  ultimate  about  the 
present  curriculum.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  just  now  there 
IS  an  increased  emphasis  on  church 


history  and  theology.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  psychology'  in  the  study  of 
religious  exjjcrience  and  in  the  clini¬ 
cal  w’ork  of  the  skilled  pastor.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  indication  that 
the  rightful  place  of  social  ethics  in  a 
seminary  curriculum  is  questioned. 
There  is  a  conviction  that  a  social 
studies  background  is  essential  in  theo¬ 
logical  education. 

The  introduction  of  such  courses 
has  brought  new  life  and  reality  to 
the  seminaries.  Such  an  emphasis 
has  attracted  many  promising  college 
men  who  may  not  have  had  a  mystical 
call  to  preach,  but  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  improving  human 
conditions.  When  such  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  has  had  elementary 
college  courses  in  sociology'  (and  he  is 
encouraged  to  take  such  work  rather 
than  specialize  in  the  Bible  or  relig¬ 
ion)  then  he  is  ready  for  the  advanced 
courses  in  the  graduate  schools  of 
divinity.  Thus,  w’hen  he  leaves  the 
seminary  to  take  up  his  work  on  the 
field  he  is  moved  by  a  deep  desire  to 
bring  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  and  to  think  of  his  religion  hori¬ 
zontally  as  well  as  vertically,  in  terms 
of  social  relationships  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  God. 

The  place  of  the  social  studies  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  modern  semi¬ 
nary  may  be  noted  by  a  consideration 
of  catalogs  chosen  at  random  from 
seminaries,  regardless  of  denomination 
or  geographical  location.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  here  is  the  description  of  one 
course  in  the  department  of  Christian 
ethics  of  a  certain  school — “The  semi¬ 
nar  will  discuss  certain  moral  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  day  which  create  grave 
moral  difficulties  for  religious  teach- 
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ors:  such  problems  as  sex  relations, 
marriage  and  divorce,  birth  control, 
the  integrity  of  the  home,  eugenics, 
euthanasia,  suicide,  where  economics 
and  ethics  meet,  the  ethics  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods,  and  luxury.  Gam¬ 
bling,  commercialized  amusements, 
the  new  leisure,  social  intolerance, 
capital  punishment,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  righteousness,  war  and  the 
individual  conscience,  race  prejudice, 
the  moral  education  of  a  democracy.” 

In  another  seminary  catalog  a 
course  is  announced  in  social  pathol¬ 
ogy  which  deals  with  the  critical  study 
of  population  problems,  poverty,  crime, 
illiteracy,  insanity,  disease,  family 
disorganization.  Still  another  school 
oflfers  a  course  in  Christian  social  eth¬ 
ics  with  a  major  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  social  agencies  by  the  local  church. 
In  some  instances  opportunity  is 
given  students  to  do  special  research 
work  in  such  fields  as  the  family,  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  war,  and 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Thus  in  the  content  courses  the 
theological  student  is  prepared  for  the 
ministry  by  acquiring  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  facts 
of  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  do  his 
work. 

In  addition  to  such  studies  in  the 
field  of  social  ethics  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  semi¬ 
naries  to  deal  w’ith  spxoific  situations 
on  the  field  through  survey,  analysis 
and  interpretation.  One  such  impor¬ 
tant  area  that  calls  for  social  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  churches  is  the  rural 
field.  The  plight  of  the  farmer  and 
the  problem  of  migrant  families  is 
very  real  in  American  life  just  now. 
The  Home  ^Missions  Council,  repre¬ 
senting  seventeen  denominations,  has 
brought  rural  conditions  to  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  church  leaders  through  a  four¬ 
fold  program — to  develop  a  religious 
ministry,  to  establish  a  health  and 
recreational  program,  to  discover  and 
train  leadership  within  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  to  enlist  the  support,  interest 
and  co<>p)eration  of  local  churches,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  agencies. 

In  half  a  dozen  New  England  semi¬ 
naries  rural  w’ork  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Interseminary 
Commission  for  Training  for  the  Ru¬ 
ral  ^finistry  w'hereby  courses  are  not 
only  offered  in  rural  sociology  but 
field  trips  are  made  to  study  actual 
situations.  Summer  work  in  larger 
p>arishes  in  the  open  country  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  students  under  the  sup)ervi- 
sion  of  the  instructor. 

Similar  methods  are  used  in  the 
study  of  urban  conditions.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  w’here  this  type  of  work  is  very 
successful,  a  carefully  planned  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  study  of  city  problems 
deals  with  housing  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  population  shifts,  hot  spots  of 
race  tensions,  strikes  in  a  nearby  steel 
mill,  amusements  and  the  co<*rdination 
of  interchurch  activities  to  meet 
p>roblems  revealed  in  the  maps  and 
charts  provided  by  the  seminary. 

Moreover,  the  development  of  week¬ 
end  field  work  for  theological  students 
not  only  combines  theory  with  prac¬ 
tice,  but  introduces  the  young  minis¬ 
ter  to  social  problems.  Perhaps  he 
is  serving  a  small  church  as  student 
pastor.  Sooner  or  later  he  comes  up>- 
on  a  broken  home,  or  he  faces  the 
need  for  better  recreational  activities 
for  his  young  people,  or  he  discovers 
a  problem  of  adjustment  between  the 
church  and  some  local  organization. 
The  particular  problem  is  made  the 
subject  of  classroom  discussion  with 
the  supervisor  who  draws  in  for 
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counsel  the  professor  best  equipped  to 
handle  the  situation. 

In  similar  fashion  the  field  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  student  may  bring  him  in 
touch  with  city  newsboys,  or  patients 
in  a  psychopathic  hospital  or  a  desti¬ 
tute  family  in  a  slum  district,  or  the 
personal  needs  of  a  group  of  privi¬ 
leged  young  people.  These  social  sit¬ 
uations  are  integrated  with  the  semi¬ 
nary  requirements  and  are  brought  to 
focus  in  conferences  with  the  super¬ 
visor. 

Thus  in  educational  philosophy,  in 
regular  classes,  case  studies  and  field 
work,  the  theological  student  today 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  social 
scientists  who  have  provided  him  with 
materials  and  methods  whereby  he 
may  better  equip  himself  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  church. 

Often  the  seminary  is  called  upon 
to  offer  assistance  to  mature  pastors 
on  the  field.  This  help  may  b<‘  ren¬ 
dered  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
special  lectures  in  social  problems  are 
provided  for  jaded  pastors  who  come 
back  to  the  old  school  for  “refresher” 
courses.  Often  a  conference  is  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  seminary  special¬ 
ist  and  the  local  pastor.  Help  may 
take  the  form  of  a  suggested  course 
of  reading  in  the  field  of  social  ethics. 

A  new  development  is  the  strength¬ 


ening  of  the  relations  between  semi¬ 
naries  and  their  denominational  de¬ 
partments  of  social  action.  This  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  seminary  service  takes 
on  added  significance  when  one  recalls 
the  great  progress  made  by  the  denom¬ 
inations  and  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in 
the  field  of  social  survey,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  counsel  and  action. 

The  seminaries  face  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  and  are  trying  to  meet 
it  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents,  a  higher  standard  for  admis¬ 
sion,  a  greater  insistence  upon  the 
basic,  historic  disciplines  of  theologi¬ 
cal  education.  The  minister  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  spiritual  leader  who  deals 
with  the  intangible  yet  very  real  val¬ 
ues  of  faith  and  prayer  and  forgive¬ 
ness.  lie  is  called  upon  to  preach  the 
gospel,  tend  his  flock  and  lead  his 
people  in  a  cleansing  and  uplifting 
service  of  public  worship.  His  best 
contribution  to  social  action  may  be 
his  quiet  w’ork  with  individuals.  Yet 
as  a  background  for  all  his  work  there 
is  the  understanding  of  the  social 
facts  and  forces  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  The  seminary  is  committed 
to  the  task  of  deepening  the  influence 
of  the  social  sciences  in  theological 
education. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  trying  period  of 
economic  distress  is  that  it  has 
caused  us  to  think  more  deeply  and 
more  seriously  than  ever  before  about 
the  needs  and  shortages  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  Everyone  is  discussing 
possible  causes  of  this  crisis,  everyone 
is  analyzing  the  forces  back  of  our 
troubled  society,  everyone  is  suggest¬ 
ing  an  antidote.  As  a  by-product  of 
this  serious  and  analytic  thinking,  we 
in  the  teaching  profession  are  brought 
to  a  sharp  realization  of  the  strategic 
part  which  the  schools  have  to  play  in 
building  the  new  civilization,  and  we 
are  feeling  heavily  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  us  to  train  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  nation  in  ways  which  will 
enable  them  to  grapple  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  life  more  success¬ 
fully  than  we  are  able  to  do  at  the 
present  time. 

The  day  is  past  when  teachers  can 
hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  like  os¬ 
triches  and  teach  within  the  four 
walls  of  their  classrooms  oblivious  ^ 
the  world  without,  and  its  many  ur¬ 
gent  problems.  Teachers  of  today 
must  know  not  only  reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  writing,  spelling,  and  child  psy¬ 
chology  but  they  must  also  increas¬ 
ingly  come  to  be  students  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  They  must  keep  themselves 
alert  to  our  national  problems,  keenly 
analytic  of  their  sources,  and  vitally 
aware  of  the  short-comings  as  well  as 
the  strengths  of  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  through  such  measures  as 
these  —  and  only  through  such  meas¬ 


ures  as  these  —  that  teachers  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  able  to  offer  a  type 
of  training  which  will  prepare  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  to  cope  with  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  our  changing 
and  perplexing  society. 

I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  up<Mi 
two  or  three  of  the  shortages  in  our 
present  mode  of  living,  and  to  point 
out  ways  in  which  teachers  who  are 
sensitive  to  these  shortages  can — and 
in  many  cases  are — combating  them. 

Our  Passive  Existence 

The  first  of  these  shortages  has  to 
do  with  our  passive  type  of  existence. 
We  are  leading  an  exceedingly  passive 
life  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  the  more  active  life  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  of  even  a  generation  ago.  Let 
us  take  two  or  three  of  the  major  as¬ 
pects  of  life  and  contrast  their  present 
passivity  with  their  past  activity. 

Consider  music,  for  instance:  A 
few  years  ago  when  the  family  wished 
to  enjoy  a  musical  evening,  one  of  the 
girls  would  sit  down  to  the  organ, 
mother  would  place  a  kerosene  lamp 
on  the  lamp  stand,  father  would  get 
his  fiddle,  and  after  a  bit  of  tuning 
up,  the  strains  of  a  hvmn  or  popular 
song  would  issue  forth.  Mother 
would  probably  sing  alto,  one  of  the 
boys  would  sing  bass  and  another 
tenor,  all  the  rest  would  sing  soprano, 
and  a  happy,  musical  evening  was  en¬ 
joyed  in  which  each  one  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  producing  the  music.  But, 
at  the  present  time  when  the  family 
wishes  to  have  an  evening  of  music, 
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they  sit  down  in  comfortable  chairs 
in  the  living-room,  turn  a  lever,  and 
simply  absorb  the  music  that  comes 
to  them  over  the  wires.  They  pas¬ 
sively  receive  this  music  but  do  not 
Actively  produce  it. 

Lot  us  turn  from  this  artistic  phase 
of  life  to  the  more  practical  subject 
of  food.  In  the  olden  times  when  our 
grandmothers  were  in  need  of  fruit 
they  went  out  in  the  highways  and 
byways  and  gathered  berries  which 
they  dried  in  the  sun  or  preserved  in 
syrup  made  out  of  sap  from  the  maple 
trees.  V^otables  were  obtained  also 
through  the  active  efforts  of  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  They 
sowed  the  seed,  tilled  the  soil  and  har¬ 
vested  the  crops,  buried  the  potatoes 
and  beets  in  earthen  pits,  dried  the 
com  in  the  sun,  and  canned  the  toma¬ 
toes  and  string  beans.  But  now,  w’hen 
we  are  in  need  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  we  simply  go  to  the  phone,  call 
the  grocer,  and  he  sends  them  to  us  in 
cans  or  boxes  all  ready  for  the  table. 
So  the  production  and  preparation  of 
food  in  the  home  is  much  more  pas¬ 
sive  than  formerly. 

Consider  the  making  of  our  clothes. 
In  the  olden  times  people  raised  their 
own  sheep,  sheared  the  w’ool  from 
their  backs,  washed  it  in  the  brook, 
spun  it,  wove  it,  and  fashioned  it  with 
their  own  hands  into  crude  but  warm 
garments.  At  the  present  time  when 
we  wish  a  new  coat  or  dress,  we  step 
into  a  department  store,  buy  the  gar¬ 
ment  ready-made  and  carry  it  away 
without  ever  realizing  how  it  all  hap- 
{)ened. 

One  could  go  on  pointing  out  other 
c.vamples  of  our  passive  existence  at 
the  present  time  as  compared  with  the 
more  active  life  of  the  past,  but  per¬ 
haps  we  have  proceeded  far  enough 


to  make  the  point  which  is:  that  the 
children  of  the  present  are  missing 
many  of  the  rich,  creative,  educative 
experiences  which  they  formerly  had 
in  their  out-of-school  environment. 

The  school  has  ever  been  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  society.  That  is  why  schools 
were  established  as  a  separate  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  first  place.  There  were 
eertain  learnings  which  the  race 
deemed  necessary  for  children  to  have 
and  which  they  did  not  get  in  the 
home,  in  the  church,  or  on  the  play¬ 
ground.  So  the  school  sprang  up  as  a 
means  of  providing  these  learnings 
which  were  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
If  the  school  continues  to  further  its 
function  as  a  supplement  to  society, 
teachers  must  develop  a  concern  for 
this  lack  of  active  and  creative  experi¬ 
ences  in  life  outside  of  school  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  in  the  classroom.  Many 
teachers  are  sensitive  to  these  needs 
and  are  attempting  to  meet  them  by 
giving  children  abundant  opportunity 
to  plant,  cook,  weave,  sew,  build,  com¬ 
pose  their  own  songs  and  plays,  paint 
their  own  scenery,  and  to  produce 
other  practical  and  artistic  things 
things  needed  in  sustaining  their  own 
group-life. 

Mechanical  Efficiency 

A  second  problem  which  is  closely 
allied  with  that  of  our  present  passive 
existence  is  our  over-emphasis  upon 
mechanical  efficiency.  In  the  early 
times,  life  was  hard  and  population 
was  scarce.  There  were  great  trees  to 
fell  on  seemingly  endless  expanses  of 
land;  there  w’cre  rivers  and  moun¬ 
tains  to  span  w’ith  railroads,  bridges 
and  tunnels;  there  were  untouched 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold  to  b(‘  pried  from  their  earthen 
l*eds ;  increasingly,  there  were  facto- 
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rir^  to  build,  manufacturing  to  be 
done,  and  commercial  products  to  be 
(iistributod.  Through  the  many  years 
of  our  past  history  res<uircos  have  been 
great,  population  has  been  liniite«l, 
and  much  hard  lal)or  had  to  be  done. 
Consequently,  a  premium  was  placed 
upon  mechanical  efficiency  as  a  means 
of  sptM'ding  up  developments  in  gen¬ 
eral.  As  a  result  Americans  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  cotton  gin,  the  binder,  the 
bean-picker;  the  automobile,  the  vacu¬ 
um  cleaner,  the  electric  w'asher;  the 
telephone,  the  automatic  elevator,  and 
the  cafeteria.  So  diligcmtly  have  we 
striven  to  aid  human  labor  in  making 
life  easier  in  a  new  unconquered  land, 
that  we  have  forgotten  our  original 
purpose  and  are  now  striving  for 
mechanical  efficiency  as  something  to 
be  attained  and  admired  as  an  end  in 
itself. 

This  out-of-leash  goal  has  perme¬ 
ated  the  school  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  American  life  —  sometimes  to  its 
advantage  —  sometimes  not.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  been  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  mass  instruc¬ 
tion  —  teaching  large  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  take  the  same  lesson,  study 
from  the  same  text-book,  recite  on  the 
same  subject,  for  the  same  length  of 
time  each  day. 

1'he  story  is  told  of  a  principal  who 
at  one  time  went  to  such  extremes  in 
mechanical  efficiency,  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  the  children  in  each 
classroom  were  doing  every  minute  in 
the  d.ay.  It  is  said  that  a  visitor  up¬ 
on  entering  his  office  asked,  “Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
third  grade,  now?”  “Yes,”  said  the 
principal,  proudly,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  clock  and  responded,  “Every  child 
in  the  building  is  on  the  upstroke  of 
‘f’  just  at  this  moment!” 


Perhaps,  this  story  is  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  past  many  schools  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  in  (leveloping  school  efficiency, 
|H)8sibly  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  im¬ 
portant  developments  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  themselves. 

Standardization 

Another  phase  of  American  life 
which  we  should  attempt  to  combat  is 
that  of  standardization.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  perio<ls  the  vastness  of  land  and 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
were  conducive  to  distinct  cultures 
arising  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  With  the  incrc'ase  of  population, 
and  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the 
situation  has  become  quite  changed. 
The  isolated  communities  are  now 
closely  integrated  and  the  people  of 
the  entire  nation  mingle  together 
freely  and  take  on  one  another’s  cus- 
foms  and  mannerisms.  Furthermore, 
large  manufacturing  corporations  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  standardized  prod¬ 
ucts  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  As  the  result  of  these 
standardizing  movements  we  have 
come  increasingly  to  w’ear  the  same 
clothes,  eat  the  same  foo<l,  listen  to 
the  same  music,  see  the  same  movies, 
read  the  same  lx>oka  and  magazines, 
discuss  the  same  subjects,  and  think 
the  same  thoughts.  If  one  of  us  dares 
to  do  something  very  different  from 
the  others  he  is  considered  either  ex¬ 
otic  or  out-of-date. 

Progressive  Schools  of  Today 
Xow  let  us  see  what  teachers  who 
are  concerned  with  these  problems  can 
do  —  are  doing  —  to  counteract  these 
shortages  in  American  life.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  making  more  lib¬ 
eral  provision  for  the  utilization  of 
pupil  initiative.  They  are  increas- 
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ingly  encouraging  children  to  think 
their  own  thoughta,  decide  their  own 
iaauea,  bear  their  own  responsibilities. 
According  to  practices  in  the  formal 
school  the  teacher  did  all  the  think¬ 
ing,  planning,  initiating  and  govern¬ 
ing,  while  the  pupils  were  passive  and 
quiescent.  This  kind  of  training  was 
in  keeping  with  our  tendency  toward 
a  passive  existence.  In  the  progres¬ 
sive  schools  of  today,  we  are  striving 
to  develop  original  thinkers  and  doers 
who  are  capable  of  governing  them¬ 
selves,  and  meeting  new  issues.  Such 
training  consists  of  giving  children 
opportunities  to  invent,  organize,  con¬ 
tribute  original  ideas,  assemble  mate¬ 
rials,  carry  out  enterprises.  It  offers 
them  an  opportunity  to  share  in  their 
own  government,  to  enter  into  the 
planning  of  their  own  school  program 
and  to  aid  in  conducting  the  life  of 
the  school  in  general. 

Giving  child  interests  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  expression  in  school  work  is 
another  means  of  breaking  the  stand¬ 
ardized  regimentation  of  American 
life.  In  the  more  formal  schools  w’e 
find  the  program  organized  around  the 
separate  subjects  of  reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  spelling,  writing,  and  so  on. 
In  the  progressive  schools  we  find  the 
program  reviving  around  children’s 
interests  and  enterprises,  rather  than 
around  these  formal  subject  matter 
divisions.  These  subjects  are  taught 
as  the  children  are  pursuing  some 
fascinating  interest  such  as  playing 
circus  or  trying  to  .solve  a  problem  of 
their  own  proposal  such  as:  “Why  is 
Lindbergh  establishing  a  new  air 
route  in  a  certain  place?”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  attempts  to  organize 
group  instruction  about  children’s  in¬ 
terests,  ample  op|)ortunity  is  given  to 
express  their  individual  interests  in* 


reading,  creative  art,  handwork,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  other  fields. 

Danger  Ahead! 

Now,  if  we  continue  to  direct  our 
efforts  toward  a  greater  development 
of  individual  initiative  and  interest 
we  shall  probably  do  much  toward 
correcting  our  trend  toward  a  passive 
standardized  type  of  life.  But  in  so 
doing  we  may  run  into  a  danger  in  a 
different  direction,  that  of  developing 
self-centered  ^otistic  individuals.  The 
problem  is  that  of  developing  each 
child  into  a  unique  individual  and  at 
the  same  time  having  him  fit  into 
group  life  in  a  harmonious  and  pro¬ 
ductive  manner.  We  w’ish  each  per¬ 
sonality  to  develop  his  potentialities 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  to  be  able  to 
make  some  individual  contribution  to 
group  living.  How  can  we  develop 
unique  personalities  on  the  one  hand 
and  coiiperative  social  participation  on 
the  other?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is 
found  in  the  inert^sing  practice  of 
setting  up  classroom  situations  which 
give  experience  in  cooperative  living, 
activities  in  which  the  individual  can 
make  a  personal  contribution  to  a 
group  enterprise:  dramatics,  aseem- 
Mies,  clubs,  games,  and  committee 
work;  group  undertakings  so  varied 
and  numerous  that  each  and  every 
child  has  a  chance  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  end  product  of  a 
group  interest.  Thus  each  individual 
will  learn  to  make  his  unique  contri¬ 
bution  as  it  best  serves  the  group. 

There  are  many  other  issues  and 
shortages  of  our  present  civilization 
which  might  be  discussed  in  terms  of 
the  new  education:  the  personal  suc¬ 
cess  motive  of  Americans,  competitive 
rivalry  in  business,  inefficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction,  injustice  of  distribution,  un- 
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worthy  use  of  our  increasing  leisure 
time,  unintelligent  control  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  man’s  intelligence  has 
created.  These  and  others  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  our  most  serious  consideration, 
but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in 
this  article  to  point  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  service  which  can  be  given  by 
teachers  who  keep  themselves  alive  to 
our  national  needs  and  who  accept  the 
challenge  of  coftfributing  their  share 
in  forwarding  a  better  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order. 

A  note  of  warning  should  be 
sounded,  however,  in  regard  to  meth¬ 
ods  to  use  in  furthering  this  worthy 
task.  Some  people  se(*m  to  have  the 
idea  that  the  only  way  to  insure  an 
improvement  in  future  American  life 
is  to  tell  children  all  the  things  that 
are  wrong  with  the  government,  point¬ 
ing  with  scorn  to  an  outworn  consti¬ 
tution,  decrying  its  inadequacy  to 
cope  with  present  conditions,  con¬ 
demning  the  stupidity  of  its  law.s,  and 
so  on.  Such  a  measure  is  just  a 
means  of  stirring  up  propaganda  and 
breeding  anarchism,  furthermore  it  is 
instrumental  in  developing  in  chil¬ 
dren  a  contempt  of,  and  disrespect 
for,  the  American  tradition  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  men  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  evolving  and  forwarding  it 
We  must  take  the  greatest  care  to 
show  these  youth  the  beauty  of  the 
philosophy  of  government  which  oper¬ 
ated  with  such  success  in  America 
prior  to  the  changed  conditions  of  our 
present  civilization;  we  must  point 
cut  to  them  that  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Jeffersonian  and  Lincoln  poli¬ 
cies  was  their  belief  in  the  people  and 
their  right  to  change  their  institutions 
when  they  find  that  they  are  failing 
to  meet  the  common  need.  These  men 
had  faith  in  the  adaptability,  inven¬ 


tiveness  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Our  trouble  is  not  due  to  their  poli¬ 
cies  or  lack  of  foresight ;  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  abilities  to  organize 
our  social,  economic,  and  political 
life  have  not  risen  to  the  stature  of 
our  present  state  of  civilization. 

More  Than  Discussion 

I.«et  us  have  discussion  in  the 
schools,  free,  critical,  wholesome  dis¬ 
cussion  which  recognizes  the  good  in 
the  past  as  well  as  the  bad  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  But  let  us  reach  down  to  some¬ 
thing  more  fundamental,  even,  than 
discussion.  Just  talking  about  im¬ 
provements  is  not  sufficient  in  itself 
to  accomplish  desired  results.  DifTe^ 
c-nt  ways  of  behaving  and  reacting  to 
these  needs  and  shortages  must  be  in¬ 
grained  in  the  nervous  systems  of 
children.  They  must  be  given  a  type 
of  training  in  which  they  will  have 
active  experience  in  meeting  and  solv¬ 
ing  social  and  economic  problems,  and 
in  which  they  will  have  increasingly 
closer  grips  with  adult  activities  in 
the  community  itself. 

These  problems  of  ours  are  simply 
the  natural  consequence  of  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  national  expansion,  and  are 
not  indicative  as  some  would  believe 
of  a  disintegrated  civilization.  These 
shortages  are  just  growing  pains  of  a 
great  nation,  and  it  devolves  upon  ns 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  new  civi¬ 
lization  by  acquainting  children  with 
the  labors  and  products  of  others,  and 
with  the  values  of  human  endeavor; 
by  giving  them  experiences  in  coop¬ 
erative  living;  by  leading  them  to  an 
expectancy  of  change;  by  awakening 
in  them  a  vital  concern  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good ;  by  encouraging  them  to 
evolve  definite  and  continuous  plans 
of  action  which  articulate  and  inte- 
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grate  the  consensus  of  individuals  for 
the  betterment  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

It  is  in  ways  like  these  that  we 
shall  prepare  these  children  of  ours  to 
grapple  with  the  baffling  problems  of 
American  life  which  we  are  handling 
so  unsuccessfully.  It  is  in  ways  like 
these  that  we  shall  enable  the  coming 
generation  to  sec  life  steadily  and  to 


see  it  whole.  It  is  in  ways  like  these 
that  we  shall  train  posterity  to  pick 
up  the  loose  strands  of  our  weak  en¬ 
deavors,  and  to  build  a  future  civili¬ 
zation  for  America  which  will  be  more 
beautiful,  more  cultural,  and  more 
just  than  any  civilization  previously 
fashioned  by  man. 


THE  CHILD  AND  CULTURE 

Felix  Howland 

HEAD  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
THE  TOME  SCHOOL,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


Adults  are  only  human,  and,  be- 
^  ing  human,  they  are  lazy.  They 
resent  having  to  learn  new 
things  about  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  They  claim  that  they  no  longer 
have  the  receptivity  of  youth  and  con¬ 
demn  the  schools  for  not  having 
taught  them  all  the  mysteries  of  life 
in  their  adolescent  years.  From  this 
too  common  conception  springs  the 
chaos  which  has  beset  w’hat  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  modern  education. 
Culture  is  presumably  something 
which  may  be  instilled  by  the  teacher 
with  chemical  exactitude.  And  since 
everyone  desires  to  be  cultured,  [let 
us  not  define  the  term!]  all  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  age^  must  be  cast  aside 
and  we  must  re-form  our  teaching 
curricula  and  habits  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand.  What  is  the  experience  of  the 
ages? 

It  is  doubtful,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  if  children  can  learn  more  read¬ 
ily  than  their  elders.  Each  of  us, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  learns 
something  new  each  day — only  some 
learn  more  than  others.  As  we  grow 
older  what  there  is  for  us  to  learn  is 
more  complicated  and  less  obvious; 


but  aside  from  this,  the  adult  is  beset 
with  the  problem  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  and  other  tasks  equally  engross¬ 
ing,  if  philosophically  unedifying. 
.Vs  a  result  the  adult  cannot  or  does 
not  devote  his  whole  energy  to  the  di¬ 
rect  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  child  suflFers  from  no  such 
handicaps.  He  receives  his  food  and 
shelter  with  little  or  no  effort  on  his 
part  and,  in  most  communities,  he  is 
free  to  spend  his  time  as  he  sees  fit, 
exercising  his  curiosity  as  he  wills, 
and  acquiring  haphazard  such  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  undigested  information  as 
comes  his  way.  To  him  the  world  is 
a  great  adventure  which  has  not  yet 
grown  humdrum  from  enervating  rep¬ 
etition.  Every  day  is  a  novelty  and 
every  experience  assumes  an  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  eyes  which  impresses  it 
upon  his  memory.  He  learns  with 
what  seems  amazing  rapidity. 

^fost  of  what  the  child  learns  is 
common,  obvious,  and  everyday. 
Once  brought  to  his  attention,  he  sees 
it  so  often  repeated  that  it  becomes 
indelibly  impressed  into  his  being. 
As  he  grows  older  the  thrill  of  discov¬ 
ery  passes,  and  the  new  knowledge 
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which  once  excited  him  loses  its  at¬ 
traction  and  becomes  a  commonplace. 
At  this  point  we  may  consider  that 
the  lesson  has  been  learned,  and  well 
learned.  Considering  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  the  result  which  was  to  be 
desired  has  been  attained.  But  the 
result  is  not  necessarily  a  benefit  to 
the  schools,  nor,  as  a  consequence,  to 
society  as  represented  in  the  genera¬ 
tions  which  are  to  follow. 

Booking  hack  at  his  chil(lhoo<l  many 
an  adult  complains  alwut  the  time  he 
wasted  on  u.seless  study.  lie  remem¬ 
bers  only  the  things  which  have  not 
fitted  into  his  scheme  of  living.  He 
forgets  the  myriad  of  things  he 
learned  and,  because  they  have  lost 
importance  and  grown  commonplace, 
he  assumes  blandly  that  he  knew  them 
all  along.  To  such  a  man  school  comes 
in  time  to  be  some  monstrous  sham 
wherein,  he  as.>erts  at  rather  frequent 
intervals,  he  never  learned  anything 
of  value.  All  he  remembers  about  his 
e.our8e  of  study  is  what  he  has  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
the  remainder. 

Three  R’s  —  The  Bunk 

If  such  an  adult  is  an  extrovert,  it 
is  not  long  before  he  makes  demand 
for  broader  teaching  curricula.  The 
old-fashioned  schoolmaster  is  labeled 
itn  addle-pated  martinet,  and  the  three 
B’s  are  declared  to  be  the  bunk.  What 
is  necessary,  he  asserts,  is  to  introduce 
more  cultural  courses  in  art  and  music 
and  to  curtail  this  tedious  nonsense 
of  addition  and  subtraction,  spelling 
and  reading.  Everyone  knows  these 
things.  What  we  need  is  a  broader 
grasp  of  life.  We  should  let  each 
child  do  as  he  pleases  and  go  as  in¬ 
terest  leads  him.  In  this  way  he  will 
approach  his  work  with  zest  and  joy. 


That  is  “broad,”  that  is  “progressive,” 
that  is  “cultured.” 

And  hence  the  modern  chaos.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  let  the  student  run 
the  school,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
to  the  child  every  subject  has  its  ele¬ 
ments  of  interest,  if  only  from  ita 
very  novelty.  Arithmetic  has  not  yet 
become  a  humdrum  chore  for  the  child 
and  the  right  teacher  can  set  a  task, 
arouse  interest,  and  stimulate  activity. 
The  teacher  is  a  leader  and  children 
are  little  different  from  their  parents 
when  they  ask  that  they  have  definite 
tasks  set  Ix'fore  them,  with  a  guide  to 
help  them  along  their  way.  Too  many 
teachers  and  too  many  parents  know 
too  little  alx)ut  the  boys  and  girls  they 
profess  to  be  educating. 

Certain  schools  have  made  a  fetish 
of  liberty  for  the  school  child.  One 
principal  in  Chicago  last  year  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  his  elementary  .school 
no  child  w'ould  ever  l)e  required  to  do 
anything.  On  tlie  contrary,  each  child 
in  the  class  would  each  day  choose 
what  he  would  do.  The  teacher  — 
poor  drudge !  —  would  merely  super¬ 
vise  and  help  her  charges.  In  an¬ 
other  case  a  parent  told  the  writer  he 
had  withdrawn  his  son  from  the  local 
school  when  he  found  that  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  multiplication  table  having 
l)een  explained  to  the  class,  each  child 
was  allowed  to  elect  the  table  he  would 
learn :  one  the  table  of  fours,  another 
of  stwens,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
]>ose(l  that  the  whole  class  were  ex- 
IKHited  to  go  to  the  corner  grocery  store 
togother  each  time  one  of  them  had 
to  run  an  errand  and  buy  three  cans 
of  soup  and  a  dozen  rolls  for  dinner. 
One  ciinnot  but  feel  sympathy  for  the 
little  girl  who  returned  home  from 
such  a  school  and  asked  her  mother 
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pUintively,  “Mummy,  do  I  have  to  do 
what  I  want  to  do  ?” 

Educational  Confusion  Today 

Teachers  and  pupila  alike  are  lost 
in  the  forest  of  education.  There  are 
so  many  trees.  And  we  fall  into  the 
error  of  trying  to  learn  a  little  about 
each  tree,  forgetting  that  if  we  learn 
all  there  is  to  know  al)out  one  tree  we 
shall  know  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  all  trees.  We  are  confused  by  the 
complexities  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  perpetuate  this  same  confu¬ 
sion.  Whereas  it  used  to  be  said 
with  scorn  that  a  scholar  was  one  who 
day  by  day  knew  more  and  more 
about  less  and  less,  it  is  hard  to  es¬ 
cape  the  conviction  that  we  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  and  that  it  may 
now  be  said  of  our  schools  and  their 
scholars  that  day  by  day  they  know 
less  and  less  about  more  and  more. 
We  need  to  return  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  living. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  there  grew  up  the  communal 
institution  known  in  song  and  stoiy' 
as  the  little  red  school  house.  Usually 
they  were  not  red,  but  they  were 
little;  the  equipment  was  poor.  To¬ 
day  we  would  condemn  them  as  being 
unfit  to  be  wood  sheds.  The  teachers 
were  not  usually  much  good  by  mod¬ 
em  standards,  and  certainly  very  few 
of  them  had  college  degrees.  Xot 
much  was  taught.  These  schools 
would  make  any  modern  parent-teacher 
association  shudder  wdth  horror.  And 
yet  they  produced  results.  Some  right 
good  men  w’ent  through  the  curricu¬ 
lum  and  looked  back  wdth  gratitude 
in  later  years  to  the  one-room  shack 
wherein  they  learned  their  ABC’s. 
How  could  such  things  be  ? 

The  secret  of  the  little  red  school- 


house  w’as  that  though  it  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  teach  very  much,  what  it  did 
was  w’ell  done.  Somehow  the  teachers 
knew  what  tbey  were  doing.  They 
were  either  too  stupid  or  too  wise  to 
get  lost  in  the  forest  of  education. 
They  knew  that  everyone  must  use 
arithmetic  all  hie  life  —  they  taught 
arithmetic.  They  knew  that  the  man 
who  can  read  and  understand  what  he 
reads  has  all  the  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages  at  his  hand  —  they 
taught  reading.  They  knew  that  a 
thought  wdll  not  become  a  reality  un¬ 
less  it  be  cJearly  and  permanently  set 
down — they  taught  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing  and  composition.  By  precept  and 
example  they  stressed  the  trite  and 
homely,  stupid  virtues  of  honesty, 
truth,  and  w’ork.  Old-fashioned  prov¬ 
erbs  flowed  from  their  tongues:  Hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy ;  Do  unto  others 
as  you  wiould  that  others  do  unto  you ; 
Orent  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 
They  admired  a  dull  and  honest  man 
more  than  a  clever  crook. 

Not  Quality  but  Quantity 

But  now  we  are  cultured.  The 
things  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster 
stood  for  were  either  bad,  or  stupid, 
or,  worse  than  all,  boringly  obvious. 
Everyone  knows  arithmetic,  but  can 
he  cut  paper  dolls  ?  T.ot  us  teach  him. 
Everyone  can  read,  but  can  he  tat  ? 
Let  us  tat.  Why  waste  time  on  pen¬ 
manship?  Everyone  will  hire  a  typ¬ 
ist  bye  and  bye.  Let  us  print.  So 
it  goes. 

What  w'ith  folk  dances,  spirituals, 
tatting,  art  appreciation,  interior  dec¬ 
orating  and  sociology,  there  is  not 
time  enough  for  non-essentials.  Let 
us  drop  them.  I.et  us  get  rid,  once 
and  for  all,  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Let  us  not  stunt  a  child’s 
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mind  bj  requiring  him  to  learn  any¬ 
thing.  Haa  any  age  or  clime  ever  per¬ 
petrated  worse  twaddle  in  the  name 
of  education? 

The  quarrel  is  not  with  culture  but 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Let 
us  be  cultured,  by  all  means,  but  let 
us  use  a  little  sense  about  it.  Let  us 
get  back  to  first  principles  and  clean 
out  the  rackets  which  batten  on  our 
modern  school  system.  Until  the 


child  can  read  and  write  and  spell  and 
figure  there  is  little  point  in  going 
farther  afield  to  find  subjects  to  be 
taught.  The  teacher  who  gives  syco¬ 
phantic  ear  to  the  ignorant  yearnings 
of  an  intellectually  lazy  parent  and 
declines  to  give  the  child  a  sound  back¬ 
ground  for  learning  and  for  culture 
is  either  incompetent  or  unworthy  of 
guiding  the  young. 
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The  first  responsibility  of  the 
school  is  to  educate  the  children, 
then  the  adults.  The  school 
should  be  the  center  of  everything  in 
the  community  except  the  religious 
activities,  and  it  should  be  a  very 
vital,  contributing  factor  to  these. 

'.Education  should  include  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  teaching  for  all  the  people  of 
the  community  from  the  ages  of  six 
to  sixty  and  include  all  subject  matter 
relative  to  community  needs,  recrea¬ 
tional,  intellectual,  and  vocationaL 
Public  school  buildings  should  be 
open  every  week  day  in  the  year  for 
at  least  twelve  hours.  It  should  be 
a  place  where  children  may  both  play 
and  study;  where  they  may  learn  to 
work  with  their  hands  as  well  as 
study  books;  where  people  may  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  throughout  life; 
where  business  women  may  enjoy  ex¬ 
ercises  after  the  day’s  grind;  where 
people  may  read  and  talk ;  where  par¬ 
ents  may  meet  to  learn  their  task  of 
supplementing  education  in  their  own 
homes;  where  citizens  may  discuss 
the  vital  problems  of  the  day;  where 


the  housewife  may  learn  how  to  do 
her  work  more  efficiently. 

Of  the  multiplicity  of  reasons  why 
the  present  waste  of  school  property 
should  no  longer  exist,  a  few  will  be 
presented  here.  The  improvement  in 
education,  resulting  directly  from 
making  the  school  plant  useful  for 
twelve  hours  instead  of  for  seven  is 
vast,  so  great  that  it  l^timizee  the 
few  changes  in  administration  and  the 
slight  increase  in  expenditure  of  mon¬ 
ey.  Boards  of  education  should  bear 
the  added  expense  and  authorize  the 
administrative  changes. 

Every  community  has  the  right  to 
expect  and  demand  that  schools  sup¬ 
ported  at  public  expense  for  public 
ends  shall  serve  community  uses  as 
widely  as  possible.  Giving  the  peojde 
of  the  community  a  real  share  in  ac¬ 
tivities  centered  in  school  buildings 
and  employing  school  equipment,  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  giving  them 
a  more  intelligent  public  spirit  and  a 
greater  interest  in  the  right  educati<m 
of  the  youth  of  the  land.  Instead  of 
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criticizing  our  schools,  parents  will 
praise  and  support  them. 

The  Basis  of  Social  Action 

Democracy  is  founded  upon  per¬ 
sonal  understanding  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence.  Social  action  can  be  founded 
on  no  other  basis.  By  some  means 
the  various  classes  must  come  to  know 
each  other.  Racial,  social,  and  finan¬ 
cial  levels  must  be  broken  down  and 
some  fundamental  human  interest 
shall  be  touched.  Children  constitute 
this  interest  and  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  available  machinery  for  bringing 
about  this  mutual  understanding. 

The  use  of  the  school  property  to 
meet  the  larger  community  needs  is 
a  logical  one  as  it  centers  the  univer¬ 
sal  interest  in  children  and  cuts 
through  social,  religious,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  n^o,  even  racial 
lines.  The  school  plant  already  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people.  It  is  proper  then 
to  use  it  for  any  cause  which  benefits 
the  people. 

It  may  be  the  only  building  in  the 
neighborhood  with  a  room  large 
enough  for  an  assembly.  It  may 
stand  in  the  midst  of  lowly  homes 
whose  occupants  are  waiting  to  be  led 
to  higher  standards  of  living.  It  may 
he  the  sole  instrument  available  for 
transforming  the  district  into  a  co¬ 
operative  body  working  for  their  com¬ 
mon  interest.  Children  may  see  their 
parents  led  from  dull  monotonous 
drudgery  to  a  real  human  existence, 
from  renters  to  home  owners,  intro¬ 
duced  to  lawns  and  gardens,  to  clean 
clothes  and  wholesome  food.  School 
teaching  is  a  thankless,  unsatisfactory 
work  when  limited  to  the  confines  of 
one  room. 

Educating  the  child  is  a  co<>j)era- 


tive  task.  The  child’s  entire  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  first  six  years  is  in  the 
home.  One  half  of  the  child’s  waking 
hours  are  spent  in  the  home  even  after 
he  is  old  enough  to  attend  school.  The 
home  and  community  influences  are 
so  great  as  educative  forces  that  no 
teacher  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
great  advantage  of  the  wider  use  of 
the  school  plant.  A  good  Parent 
Teacher  Association  is  invaluable.  As 
both  teacher  and  parent  are  engaged 
in  the  same  task,  it  is  highly  impera¬ 
tive  that  each  understands  what  the 
other  is  doing,  that  each  knows  the 
ideals  of  the  other,  that  each  knows 
the  plans  of  the  other.  If  no  other 
form  of  community  work  is  under¬ 
taken,  the  P.  T.  A.  is  too  valuable  an 
oig^anization  to  be  overlooked. 

Unless  teachers  use  some  means  of 
educating  parents  much  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  is  of  little  value.  A  child  who 
has  had  a  lesson  on  the  care  of  his 
teeth  or  the  care  of  his  body  cannot 
suflSciently  profit  by  such  a  lesson  if 
the  folks  at  home  are  opposed  to  any 
change.  Instruction  in  home-making 
and  in  the  preparation  of  foods  does 
not  function  to  its  full  possibility  un¬ 
less  the  mother  has  been  placed  in  the 
proper  receptive  attitude.  In  order 
that  all  school  teaching  may  be  made 
effective,  the  limits  of  the  classroom 
will  be  the  boundaries  of  the  district ; 
the  pupils  of  the  classroom  will  be  all 
of  the  people  of  the  district. 

Meeting  on  Common  Ground 

Just  for  the  sake  of  neighborliness 
the  social  center  should  be  established. 
When  we  get  together,  not  as  a  party 
nor  a  sect,  not  as  a  particular  social 
set,  but  just  as  folks,  as  citizens,  as 
neighbors,  in  this  building  which  em- 
l)odies  the  greatest  of  our  common  in- 
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terests,  that  old  feeling  comes  back ; 
the  community  will  be  home  to  us; 
we  will  begin  to  know  our  neighbors. 
We  shall  b^in  to  have  a  sense  of 
unity,  of  neighborship;  we  shall  begin 
to  feel  tt^ether.  We  must  find  unity 
in  the  midst  of  our  great  diversity. 
We  shall  come  back  like  hunters  to 
the  camp  to  talk  over  our  various  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  to  throw  down  at  the 
(ommon  campfire  the  prizes  of  our 
achievement. 

Won’t  it  be  fine  to  know  that  there 
is  a  friendly,  interesting  place,  not  far 
away,  where  we  can  spend  an  evening, 
a  place  where  class  lines,  religious  and 
|K)litical  differences  don’t  count,  w'here 
people  are  just  folks  meeting  on  a 
common  ground,  in  a  common  interest. 

The  increase  in  leisure  and  the  de¬ 
cline  of  civilization  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  so  many  times  that  many 
people  believe  the  outlook  for  America 
if  none  too  bright. 

I./eisure  is  here  to  stay.  Many  work 
six  hours  a  day,  five  days  per  week. 
Some  are  predicting  a  working-day  of 
only  throe  hours.  This  leisure  has 
come  too  soon  for  America.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  We  are  look¬ 
ers  and  listeners;  we  do  not  partici¬ 
pate;  we  buy  commercialized  amuse¬ 
ment,  which  seldom  re-cr(»ates.  These 
idle  millions  are  restless. 

To  counteract  the  evils  which  may 
result  from  this  leisure  time  and  make 
it  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  we 
must  provide  a  place  of  recreation,  ex¬ 
pand  the  opportunities  for  adults  as 
well  as  young  people  for  making  life 
finer  and  better. 

Directing  Leisure  Activities 

'  Each  rural  school  should  have  in 
cdBfiection  with  it  a  community  build¬ 
ing  and  a  gymnasium.  Every  school 


should  have  some  member  of  its  fac¬ 
ulty  directly  r(‘sponsible  for  the  recre¬ 
ational  activities  of  tbe  community. 
This  teacher  will  care  for  afternoon 
play  activities  of  the  community,  for 
music  and  dramatics  at  night,  for  the 
teaching  of  handicrafts,  for  teaching 
adults  the  things  they  want  to  know 
and  should  know.]^ 

^fany  people  will  argue  that  this 
would  be  too  costly.  We  have  W.P.A. 
playground  directors,  we  have  W.P.A. 
handicraft  w'orkers.  We  pay  for  these. 
Why  not  pay  the  school  teachers  to  do 
this  work  and  let  them  be  under  some 
well-organized  system?  We  have  a 
whole  department  in  each  state  called 
the  department  of  adult  education; 
yet  it  is  argued  that  it  would  be  too 
costly  to  have  teachers  for  such  woik 
connected  with  our  regular  school  sys¬ 
tem.  It  would  be  even  cheaper  be¬ 
cause  one  set  of  administrators  could 
be  eliminated. 

Won’t  some  school  foster  a  program 
of  advertisement  similar  to  that  of  a 
certain  cigarette  company,  “They  Sat¬ 
isfy”  ?  Toll  the  world  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  one’s  inner  resources  satis¬ 
fies  as  no  outward,  exciting,  exhaust¬ 
ing,  expensive  pleasure  can.  Make 
attractive  to  all  people  the  develop- 
inent  of  their  powers  and  skills.  This 
is  the  task  of  the  teachers  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Show  to  the  world 
the  futility  of  the  old  materialistic 
leisure-time  activity,  which  gets  no¬ 
where  except  to  mental  ho3])ital8,  and 
lead  them  to  higher  recreation.  /  Our 
schools  must  meet  the  challenge  by  es¬ 
tablishing  more  and  different  kinds  of 
clubs,  providing  for  large  numbers  of 
interests  in  preparation  for  the  use  of 
leisure.  They’  must  foster  through  the 
regular  school  channels,  through  clubs, 
meeting  places,  and  instructors,  many 
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kinds  of  hobbies  or  education  classes 
for  adults  in  the  near  futur^  Let  us 
develop  a  philosophy  of  leisure  and 
lead  the  way  in  preparing  our  people 
for  their  future,  lest  civilization  fall. 

J^lost  cities  want  libraries.  Why 
n^  make  the  city  library  a  part  of 
the  school  ?  ^fost  cities  desire  mu¬ 
nicipal  auditoriums.  Why  not  build 
this  in  with  the  bwal  school  building? 
>gain  I  hear  the  cry,  “too  expensive.” 
It  w  too  costly  if  the  schools  are  con¬ 
sidered  for  tho  children  only.  When 
people  come  to  the  realization  that  a 
school  is  for  the  adults  as  well,  then 
we  will  not  hear  the  cry  “too  cos  tly^ 
It  would  be  too  expensive  to  build  an 
auditorium  for  the  schools  of  the  town 
and  a  municipal  auditorium  sepa¬ 
rately.  Let  the  school  be  the  center 
of  everything  in  the  community. 

People  grow  old  because  they  quit 
playing  and  not  quit  playing  becau8<‘ 
they  have  grown  old. 

U‘When  the  schools  close,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  my  court  picks  up,”  said  a 
Western  judge.  This  will  not  be  tho 
case  when  vacation  play  is  provide<l 
by  the  school  s.J^ 

Children  return  to  their  classes  with 
better  health,  more  ease  of  discipline, 
and  get  down  to  work  much  sooner 
when  playgrounds  arc  provided  dur¬ 
ing  vacation  days. 

An  Acre  of  Playground  per  Room 

|Evcry  teacher,  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganization,  and  lover  of  schools  and 
children  should  lend  much  pressure  to 
get  adequate  playgrounds  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  every  school*^  At  least  as 
many  acres  should  be  provided  as 
there  are  rooms  to  the  building. 

\ Almost  every  community  can  equip 
its  playground  sufficiently  to  make  it 
the  center  of  the  play  act  of  the  com¬ 


munity^  Youngsters  will  gladly  dig 
jumping  pits  in  the  corner  of  the 
vard;  bring  posts  and  rods  for  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  and  seesaw.s;  bring  sand 
and  lumber  for  the  sand  pile;  build  a 
chute,  climbing  ropes,  swings,  etc. 
Tennis  courts  are  easily  made  with 
the  farmer’s  mules  and  scoop;  locust 
posts  are  plentiful ;  w'ire  and  nets  are 
cheap.  Poultry  wire  may  also  be  used 
for  volley  ball  (this  is  leas  expensive 
than  tennis  and  accomodates  more — 


up  to  22).  Home-made  basketball 
goals  are  as  good  as  bought  ones. 
Baseball  and  soft  ball  are  very  inex- 
f»ensi\e  and  make  a  universal  appeal 
to  both  men  and  women.  Tag,  pris¬ 
oner’s  base,  dodge  ball,  or  any  of  the 
various  passing  games  with  a  basket¬ 
ball  are  very  enjoyable  to  young 
people.  Horse-shoe  pitching  and  cro¬ 
quet  appeal  alike  to  young  and  old^ 
(Concrete  posts  with  wooden  pegs  In 
the  center  make  permanent  places  for 
wickets. ) 

(Jlelay  races  (several  kinds  with 
handkerchiefs,  sticks,  balls,  etc.), 
three-legged  races,  potato  races,  track 
or  any  other  active  game  has  a  strong 
appeal  to  both  boys  and  girls.J 

‘  For  the  little  children  bean  bags 
should  be  provided.  Circle  games  of 
tag  and  drop-the-handkerchief  are 
appealing.^ 

The  story  hour  appeals  to  young 
and  old  alike.  Few  activities  will 


draw  larger  crowds  or  command  at¬ 
tention  as  this  p<'riod.  Everybody 
loves  a  good  story/ 

A  complete  list  of  games  is  unnec- 
es.sary  here.  If  the  teacher  will  just 
start  a  game  or  two  there  will  be 
plenty  of  suggestions  from  then  on. 
Xo  forcing  into  the  games  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  games  are  started  all 
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normal  children  will  soon  join  in. 
Nothing  will  please  them  more  than 
to  have  teachers  and  directors  play. 
Teachers  should  be  play-fellows  and 
leaders — never  dictators. 

,No  occupation  on  the  playground 
is^ore  charming  or  more  conducive 
to  refinement  than  folk  dances,  and 
while  accomplishing  the  same  amount 
of  muscular  development  as  gymnastic 
drills,  they  are  much  better  suited  to 
Lot  weathe^  Such  rhythmical  exer¬ 
cises  as  Merry  Little  Fishes,  the 
Bird’s  Nest,  the  Danish  Shoemaker’s 
Dance,  Tarantella,  Highland  Fling, 
Russian  Dance,  May-pole  Dance, 
Shuttle  Relay  Race  are  very  delight¬ 
ful.  Costumes  of  different  nations 
(which  the  children  learn  to  make  in 
the  sewing  classes)  add  the  appeal  of 
color  and  uniformity  in  dress  to  the 
appeal  of  music  and  rhythmic  motion. 

All  play  should  stop  at  a  certain 
hour  and  every  person  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  gathering  up  the  rubbish 
daily.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli¬ 
ness,  and  as  contagious  as  measles 
when  one  is  in  a  position  to  catch  it. 
Some  means  of  washing  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  every  playground  for  bathing^ 
hands  and  faces  at  least.  It  is  so 
easy  to  provide  shower  baths  with  a 
spray  nozzle  on  a  hose  pipe  that  this 
means  of  taking  a  complete  bath  is 
provided  in  many  schools. 

For  Evening  Use 

A  gloomy,  dismal  building  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  too  often  presented  by  a  public 
school  building  after  nightfall.  Prop¬ 
erly  used  the  country  will  be  dotted 
with  hospitable  lights,  inviting  the 
tired  patron  to  use  his  own  property 
for  rest,  information,  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  |Every  community  should  have 
its  clubsT  manned  with  local  talent.  ’ 


l^long  with  the  playground  recrea¬ 
tional  program  or  during  the  winter 
months  when  playground  work  is  un¬ 
certain,  evening  recreation  is  advised. ) 
Setting-up  exercises,  ping  pong  tabl^ 
ball  games,  shuffle  board,  and  many 
games  of  the  playground  may  be 
brought  inside. 

Checkers  and  other  quiet  games  for 
older  people  cause  them  to  forget  the 
worries  of  the  day.  No  heartier 
laughs  has  anyone  had  at  a  house  of 
commercial  entertainment  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  an  evening  of  recreation  with 
geography  games,  author  games,  his¬ 
tory  games,  guessing  games,  picture 
lotto,  Bible  games,  etc. 

A  regular  program  of  lectures  and 
entertainments  in  our  public  school 
buildings  should  become  a  part  of  our 
school-community  program  for  the 
winter  months. 

Programs  should  begin  on  time  and 
close  on  time.  The  audience  should 
be  allowed  ample  time  afterward  for 
visitation,  for  talking,  and  laughing. 

To  furnish  entertainment  local  tal¬ 
ent,  school  children  and  adults  may  be 
utilized.  The  meetings  may  be  opened 
with  community  singing,  then  moth¬ 
er’s  choruses,  boys’  and  girls’  cho¬ 
ruses  may  be  used  to  the  delight  of 
the  youngsters  and  admiration  of  the 
parents. 

Enlai^ing  on  playground  and 
evening  athletic  recreation,  we  find 
evening  study  classes  being  sponsored 
by  a  few  schools  in  the  country. 

Schools  are  doing  much  to  keep 
nlive  the  interest  in  educating  and  im¬ 
proving  one’s  self.  It  is  fallacy  to 
think  that  education  ends  when  for¬ 
mal  school  attendance  is  over.  Places 
must  be  provided  for  evening  schools, 
the  community  forum,  neighborhood 
clubs,  the  naturalist  club,  handicraft 
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clubs,  civic  clubs,  singing  schools,  hob- 
^bj  classes  and  other  kindred  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  jThese  are  all  spokes 
in  the  great  wheel  of  which  the  school 
is  the  hub. 

I  Ip  those  evening  schools  any  topic 
\^m  local  civic  conditions  to  world 
affairs  may  be  studied,  depending  on 
the  inclinations  of  those  attending. 
Community  plays  may  be  staged,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  reading  of  plays  by 
parts.  Dramatic  readings  and  imper¬ 
sonations  may  follow. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  lectures  and  entertainments  may 
be  made  up  of  plain  talks.  The  local 
clergyman  (here  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jew  alike  meet)  may  talk  on 
character,  child  training,  the  value  of 
good  reading,  etc.  I^ocal  lawyers, 
judges,  physicians,  bankers,  the  school 
principal,  all  may  be  utilized. 

One  precaution  never  to  be  over¬ 
looked  is  always  to  avoid  dry  lectures 
on  uninteresting  topics.  Dependence 
should  be  placed  upon  subjects  taken 
from  everv'day  life,  matters  which 
touch  the  family,  the  town,  the  purse, 
new  inventions,  health,  choosing  an 
occupation.  Love  and  marriage  in 
America  and  abroad,  life  in  Paris, 
songs  and  bavsketry  of  the  American 
Indian,  a  trip  to  Central  Africa,  good 
book  reviews,  story  telling,  how  the 
oounty  spends  its  money,  a  man’s  right 
to  work,  civic  improvement,  etc.,  are 
examples. 

A  questionnaire  should  be  handed 
out  the  first  meeting  to  learn  just 
what  topics  the  people  are  interested 
in  most,  what  topics  they  have  always 
wanted  to  learn  about  and  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  or  hear¬ 
ing  discussed.  After  the  topics  for 
discussion  are  decided  upon,  the  leader 


should  prepare  questions  for  real 
thought  and  give  them  out  at  one 
meetii^  for  use  at  the  next  succeeding 
one. 

If  careful  selection  is  made,  some 
traveling  lecturers,  quartettes,  humor¬ 
ists,  sleight-of-hand  performers,  may 
be  allowed  to  give  performances  pro¬ 
vided  the  school  gets  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds.  Beware  of  com¬ 
mercial  performers. 

A  Real  Community  Center 
^Making  the  school  a  community 
center  is  bigger  than  evening  classet 
and  athletic  clubs.  These  should  be 
continuetl  especially  for  the  younger 
people.  The  most  enduring  commu¬ 
nity  work  is  done  through  sponsoring 
club  w’ork  that  will  seem  to  those  be¬ 
longing  to  them  as  being  independent 
of  any  school  connection.  They  will, 
of  course,  have  their  meetings  at  the 
Community  Center  and  be  guided  in¬ 
directly  by  the  school  leaders  and 
through  the  coiiperation  with  other 
agencies.^ 

These  clubs  and  their  meetings  must 
be  democratic,  presided  over  by  their 
own  officers  duly  elected  by  ballot. 
These  oi^nizations  should  include  all 
the  farmers’  organizations  listed  else¬ 
where  in  this  article,  music  clubs.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  P.T.A.,  athletic 
clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  local  bands, 
church  organizations,  literary  and  de¬ 
bating  societies.  Red  Cross  commit¬ 
tees,  private  social  gatherings,  politi¬ 
cal  speakings. 

At  intervals  the  different  organiza¬ 
tions  should  meet  for  fun  and  fellow¬ 
ship  without  any  thought  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  program.  The  people  should 
come  together  bringing  their  own  food 
prepared  or  to  be  prepared  in  the 
community  kitchen.  Here  they  should 
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ait,  eat,  chat,  and  later  play  together. 
Sometimes  the  ladies  may  entertain 
the  men ;  again  the  men  might  enter¬ 
tain  the  ladies.  It  is  fun  to  the  men 
to  prepare  (they  will  often  buy  most 
of  it)  and  serve  the  food  and  deco¬ 
rate  the  room.  The  whole  community 
may  join  once  each  year  for  a  big 
outing  or  picnic. 

In  the  matter  of  organizations,  the 
farmer’s  weakness  engenders  in  him  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  of  all  who  work  on  the  farm, 
and  renders  the  one  most  important 
class  in  America  almost  impotent  and 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  set  the 
prices  on  the  world’s  goods. 

Farmers  should  be  organized  in 
their  buying.  Their  feeds,  fertilizers, 
seeds,  and  machinery  should  be  bought 
cooperatively.  They  sell  coopera¬ 
tively.  The  wool  pool,  the  {>otato  as- 
.sociation,  the  dairy  association,  and 
all  other  farmers’  organizations  should 
have  its  center  at  the  school.  They 
should  be  .«o  organized  that  a  commu¬ 
nity  would  be  noted  for  its  particular 
products  and  the  community  stamp  on 
them  would  insure  purity  and  uni¬ 
formity.  One  brew'd  of  hogs,  one 
strain  of  chickens,  one  variety  of  corn, 
should  identify  the  community.  The 
sch<^d  should  foster  and  keep  alive 
tliese  co«“perative8. 

(The  school  will  be  the  natural  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  branch  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  union,  Farm  Bureau,  the  Boy’s 
Corn  Club,  4-IT  Club  work.  Home 
Demonstration  Club  work.  J 

To  organize  the  farmefs  properly, 
two  people  are  necessary,  a  man  and 
a  woman.  The  principal  should  have 
Smith-Hughes  qualifications  and  his 
assistant  should  be  capable  of  doing 
Home  Agent  work.  It  will  require 


constant  endeavor,  and  they  must  be 
always  “on  the  job.”  The  two  can’ 
work  wonders  with  any  isolated  com¬ 
munity.  These  social  forces  at  work 
in  country  life  will  make  the  farmer 
of  the  future  a  very  different  being 
from  the  farmer  of  today. 

A  Community  Shop 

In  schools  large  enough  for  a  little 
more  than  the  average  equipment  a 
school-community  shop  should  be  set 
up  where  any  man  in  the  community 
might  come  to  do  his  own  repair  work. 
This  community  shop  might  be  coop¬ 
eratively  equipped.  Where  there  is 
Smith-Hughes  teaching,  some  of  the 
older  boys  may  be  used  as  instructors 
on  the  days  set  aside  for  community 
use. 

Fach  school  should  have  in  connec¬ 
tion  w’ith  it  a  small  acreage  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  addition  to  the  regular  play¬ 
ground.  Here  the  principal  should 
demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  and  livestock;  and  meetings 
for  observation  of  these  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  farmers’  problems  should 
be  held  fre*quently. 

How’  many  of  our  l  oys  and  girls 
are  we  sending  away  to  the  city  yea^ 
ly  ?  We  should  not  let  all  our  best  go 
to  the  city  as  we  do  our  hogs  and 
cattle,  ^fany  could  easily  be  held  in 
the  community  if  the  school  were  made 
the  focusing  ])oint  for  the  social  ac¬ 
tivities,  if  it  were  used  to  stimulate 
further  stmly,  if  it  were  used  to  make 
him  feel  he  is  important,  if  he  is  given 
a  task,  if  he  is  led  to  organize  his  com¬ 
munity  in  buying  and  selling  coiipera- 
tives.  The  responsibilities  will  be 
great  and  the  qualifications  of  its 
leaders  must  be  correspondingly  great 
The  city  will  lose  its  appeal  and  the 
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local  community  will  be  the  center  of 
interest  and  pride. 

The  following  quotation  from  Ma¬ 
bel  Carney,  Country  Life  and  the 
Country  School,  page  2,  is  pertinent 
here.  “Rural  Migration  no  longer 
means  only  the  occasional  shifting  of 
a  few  brilliant  sons  to  the  city,  as 
formerly.  It  now  implies  the  uproot¬ 
ing  and  withdrawal  of  whole  families, 
whose  members,  for  the  most  part, 
represent  the  highest  idealism  and  am¬ 
bition  of  the  country  community.  As 
a  result,  leadership  has  been  extracted 
from  rural  localities,  agriculture  has 
declined,  and  country  life  has  lost 
prestige,  both  socially  and  economi¬ 
cally!”  The  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant  will  do  much  to  relieve  this 
situation. 

Objectives  of  the  Rural  i 
Community  Program 

While  social  service  is  first  of  all 
service  to  the  local  group  and  w’hile 
local  problems  must  be  used  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  it  is  a  mistake  to  limit  ru¬ 
ral  interests  to  the  jgccnpational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  rural  group^^  This  would 
tend  to  make  the  farmer  more  iso¬ 
lated,  more  often  looked  down  upon, 
marke<l  off  as  a  caste  than  he  now  is. 
To  limit  the  club  life  and  educative 
activities  of  the  community  center  to 
topics  designed  to  f  produce  economic 
and  productive  efiiciency  is  too  nar¬ 
row.^ Some  of  their  needs  are  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit.  Art,  music,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  the  qualities  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  demanded  of  a  farmer  should 
be  included  in  the  objectives  of  a  ru¬ 
ral  community  program.’  General  or 
liberal  education  is  needed  by  farmers 
as  well  as  by  professional  people. 
They  need  to  be  world  citizens  as 
much  as  anyone. 


^  Local  problems  of  production,  mar¬ 
keting,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  lo¬ 
cal  road  problems,  health  problems, 
etc.  will  bring  their  contributions  from 
the  larger  field.  They  should  take  on 
the  state  and  nationaKviewpoint.  The 
county  agent,  the  extension  service, 
the  country  doctor  and  nurse,  in  fact, 
experts  from  near  and  far  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute.  All  the 
school  and  community  organizations 
form  a  medium  for  reaching  out  for 
broader  ideas  and  enrichment  of  rural 
lifqj  '  ^ 

The  larger  use  of  the  school  plant 
calls  for  use  of  the  building  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  children  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  also.  Saturday  mornings  may  be 
used  for  sewing,  cooking,  manual 
training  work,  farm  shop  work,  and 
nature  excursions. 

Vacation  Schools 

t-Vacation  schools  should  be  more 
widely  established.  If  the  principal 
is  employed  for  the  year-round  as  pre¬ 
viously  recommended  in  this  article 
the  mornings  may  well  lie  used  for 
class  work,  starting  about  seven  o’clock. 
Classes  in  housekeeping,  nature  study, 
garden  work,  manual  training,  sing¬ 
ing  would  l)e  well  attended.  History, 
English,  and  mathematics  classes 
should  be  given  in  a  more  practical 
way  than  is  usually  done.  History 
through  local  surveys,  the  reading  of 
historical  novels,  visitations  to  the 
county  offices  and  official,  and  a 
study  of  farm  law  is  best.  Arith¬ 
metic  through  actual  measurements  of 
crops  produced,  land  areas,  and  such 
make  the  work  vital.  Ixxjal  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  carpenter  shops,  black¬ 
smith  shops,  saw  mills,  ice  plants, 
shirt  factories  should  be  visited  for 
study  as  should  the  fields  and  pastures. 
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The  school  building  is  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  place  for  the  social  life  of 
the  Sunday  School,  church,  and  young 
peoples’  societies,  than  the  church 
building  itself.  Some  people  object 
to  eating  and  playing  noisy  games  in 
church.  Too  often  our  churches  criti¬ 
cize  the  present-day  social  activities 
of  our  young  people  without  offering 
anything  in  exchange.  Every  church 
should  have  a  definite  program  of  so¬ 
cial  activities  and  should  feel  wel¬ 
come  to  use  the  school  building  for 
these  activities. 

For  revival  meetings  in  isolated 
communities  the  school  building  is 
ideal.  Churches  in  the  larger  towns 
may  use  it  also  for  “Good  Will  Cen¬ 
ters”  or  whatever  name  the  particu¬ 
lar  denomination  may  call  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  center  work. 

The  community  church  (interde¬ 
nominational)  is  fast  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  West.  While  the  author 
of  this  article  does  not  believe  this  is 
advisable  for  even  moderately  thickly 
settled  sections,  the  school  may  be 
tiaed  for  such  a  purpose  where  the 
people  of  the  various  denominations 
are  too  few  to  support  separate 
churches.  ^lost  certainly  Sunday 
School  may  be  held  here.  It  is  much 
better  to  sacrifice  a  denominational 
creed  and  have  church  services  to¬ 
gether  than  to  have  no  religious  serv¬ 
ices  at  all  and  allow  the  children  to 
grow  up  without  church  influence. 

The  School  Principal,  the  Key  Man 

But  who  is  going  to  lead  in  making 
the  school  the  community  center,  that 
of  preparing  programs,  securing  speak¬ 
ers,  looking  after  preliminaries  ? 
There  will  be  exceptions,  of  course; 
but  the  ideal  and  normal  answer  to 
this  question  is:  not  in  the  engage¬ 


ment  of  a  new  neighborhood  servant, 
but  in  the  addition  of  this  require¬ 
ment  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
most  important  servant  now  engaged, 
the  school  principal.  All  this  presup 
poses  that  this  community  servant,  the 
principal,  live  in  the  community  per¬ 
manently,  be  the  very  highest  type  of 
person  to  be  found,  and  be  paid  pro¬ 
portionately  more  for  assuming  these 
added  responsibilities.  But  because 
this  condition  does  not  now  exist,  the 
school  people  are  not  excused  from 
doing  in  a  smaller  way  what  is  out¬ 
lined  in  this  paper. 

The  teaching  profession  in  the 
United  States  is  underpaid  at  present. 
Wany  teachers  must  spend  their  extn 
hours  in  other  labors  in  order  to  ob 
tain  a  decent  livelihood.  This  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  profession  has  not  made  it¬ 
self  indispensable  as  could  be  done. 
A  teacher’s  whole  time  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  school  and  community  and 
consequently  paid  a  living  wage.  A 
broader  conception  of  the  teaching 
task  coupled  with  a  well-organized 
plan  for  community  service  will  make 
the  teacher  a  more  valuable  member 
of  the  community.  No  community 
being  offered  such  an  extended  service 
will  desire  to  retrogress.  The  salary 
may  be  expected  to  grow  with  the 
service  rendered. 

Of  course,  the  school  teacher  should 
not  be  expected  to  teach  at  night,  be 
scoutmaster,  coach  community  ath¬ 
letic  teams,  be  Sunday  School  aupe^ 
intendent,  and  secretary  of  every  other 
organization  in  the  community;  but 
he  should  feel  the  responsibility  for 
these  activities.  In  fact,  if  the  school 
does  not  have  some  such  influence 
within  its  community  —  the  develop- 
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iiiont  of  a  better  rural  society  —  it 
should  immediately  take  stock  of  it¬ 
self. 

The  regular  school  work  should  not 
bf  neglected  to  find  time  for  enticing 
community  problems.  A  too  ambi¬ 
tious  program  should  be  avoided  in 
the  beginning.  As  rapidly  as  possible 
responsibility  should  be  relinquished 
by  the  teacher  to  the  more  alert  lay 
members  of  the  community.  As  the 
community  provides  more  and  more 
in  the  way  of  facilities  for  the  school, 
the  latter  may  enlarge  its  program. 

Getting  Started 

fuming  the  school  into  a  commu¬ 
nity  center  is  not  a  very  difficult  task. 
If  there  is  a  mother’s  club,  a  P.T.A., 
or  other  organization  already  in  the 
community  one  of  these  may  be  used 
as  an  entering  wedge  in  the  attack  on' 
the  school  as  an  isolated  institution. 
Informal  talks  followed  by  refresh¬ 
ments  served  by  the  school  children 
may  lead  to  sociability  and  desire  for 
further  knowledge. 

If  no  organization  exists,  plain 
sociables,  spelldowns,  singing  schools, 
speakings,  pre-school  clinics,  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  program  in  the 
evening  when  all  parents  can  come, 
school  rally  days,  school  programs, 
anvthing  to  get  “the  ball  started  to 
rolling,”  may  be  used  in  making  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Then  organize  and  plan  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  community  education. 

For  converting  a  day-school  into  an 
evening  school,  social  center,  or  recre¬ 
ational  center,  where  a  community 
house  has  not  been  constructed,  the 
auditorium  or  a  large  classroom  is 
quite  suitable.  The  desks  may  be 
placed  on  skids,  thin  strips  of  hard 
wood,  three  or  four  seats  together,  and 


moved  back  or  to  one  side  to  provide 
a  large  play  space. 

Gradually  the  people  will  come  to 
see  that  even  the  small  rural  school 
should  have  as  a  part  of  its  plant  a 
community  house,  consisting  of  a  club 
loom,  kitchen,  and  gymnasium.  These 
may  be  equipped  without  expense  by 
getting  the  merchants  in  town  to  do¬ 
nate  the  furniture,  dishes,  pictures, 
stove,  etc.  for  the  advertising  they 
will  receive.  Parents  may  answer  the 
roll  call  or  pay  dues  each  month  with 
some  cooking  utensil,  dish,  plate,  or 
knife. 

Criteria  for  Community  Program  of 
Activities  for  the  Year 

1.  Keep  in  mind  the  different  so¬ 
cial  groups  of  the  community  —  the 
pupils  too  old  for  school  and  too  young 
for  adult  club  life,  the  farm  owners 
and  tenants,  the  different  nationali¬ 
ties.  Any  unwholesome  leisure  activ¬ 
ity  by  any  group  may  be  harmful  to 
school  as  well  as  the  community.  Plan 
for  the  leisure  of  those  just  out  of 
school. 

2.  Some  community  work  needs 
supplementing;  some  good  school  work 
needs  community  programs  to  make  it 
carry  over  in  the  community.  Here 
is  a  good  place  to  supplement  or  rein¬ 
force  any  community  and  school  work 
that  needs  it.  Educate  parents  so 
that  they  will  not  hinder  school  work, 
^lake  school  work  practical  in  the 
community. 

3.  The  yearly  program  should  be 
specifically  planned  to  take  care  of  all 
local  talent.  This  local  talent  should 
also  be  used  to  instruct  the  school 
( hildren.  Old  soldiers  should  be  used 
to  instruct  history  classes;  the  old 
women  of  the  communitv  should  tell 
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»l)out  the  spinning  wheel ;  an  old  set¬ 
tler  to  tell  about  the  old-fashioned 
squirrel  rifle.  Play  up  the  folk  fes¬ 
tivals,  especially  if  there  are  foreign¬ 
ers  in  the  community. 

4.  Have  a  scheduled  program 
(time  table)  so  that  all  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  same  month. 

Every  Day 

The  auditorium  and  any  classroom 
(after  class  hours)  may  bo  used  for 
music  and  dramatics. 

The  tennis  and  other  play  courts 
shall  be  available  for  community  play 
at  all  times  after  school  hours. 

Program  of  Use 

T.  School  Activities,  during  and  af¬ 
ter  school  hours. 

Parents,  any  desirable  purpose. 

Teachers  and  Pupils,  sewing  and 
cooking  classes,  handiwork,  manual 
arts  or  any  unfinished  work.  Dra¬ 
matics,  music,  clubs,  etc. 

Each  group  should  do  its  own  clean¬ 


ing.  It  is  necessary  to  have  delegated 
responsibility  and  supervision.  The 
school  board  should  bear  the  extra  ex- 
])cnse  of  coal  and  lights. 

TT.  Community  Activities. 

All  church,  civic,  and  organization! 
should  have  free  use  of  the  school 
building  with  the  understanding  that 
they  bear  all  added  expenses.  These 
charges  must  be  uniform  to  all  groups, 
religious  or  otherwise.  A  set  price 
for  cleaning  up  and  for  lights  should 
be  made. 

HI.  Out-of-Community  Activities. 

Commercial  performances  (carni¬ 
vals,  shows,  etc.)  should  not  be 
“f(X)led”  with. 

Occasionally  outside  talent  may  be 
brought  in  if  the  proceeds  are  divided 
50-50  or  40-60  per  cent. 

A  written  schedule  of  activities  and 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
use  should  be  posted  conspicuously. 
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INTEGRATION  IN  A  BROAD  SENSE 
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After  fourteen  years  as  a  teacher 
^  and  educator  participating  in 
curricular,  extra-curricular,  and 
community  activities,  the  writer  feels 
that  there  are  certain  definite  issues 
which  we  must  face  and  meet  in  order 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  education 
in  a  broad  sense.  T(X)  often  we  teach¬ 
ers  get  too  close  to  our  job  and  fail  to 
see  ourselves  as  a  part  of  a  bigger  and 
more  important  whole.  What  are 
some  definite  issues  facing  a  group 
of  teachers  on  the  “firing  line”  in  the 
midst  of  masses? 


A  Varied  and  Flexible  Program 
First,  education  should  provide 
training  and  learning  to  a  democracy 
in  which  there  are  many  persons  who 
want  and  need  a  varied  and  flexiWe 
program.  Like  medical  attention, 
anyone  who  wants  and  needs  it  should 
get  it,  without  any  embarrassment  in 
any  way  whatsoever  to  anybody  con¬ 
cerned.  Is  this  true?  Take  one  case, 
that  of  “correspondence  education” — 
it  is  said  that  this  is  a  five  or  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  business,  with  5%  of  its 
.student  body  completing  the  courses. 
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The  writer  has  known  of  quite  a  num-  enough  to  know  what  seems  necessary 


her  of  persons  who  came  to  him  in 
search  of  information  on  how  they 
could  learn  letter  writing,  correct 
speaking,  etc.  These  business  men 
felt  embarrassment  at  their  inability 
and  they  did  not  want  anyone  to  know 
about  it.  Schools  should  demand  a 
few  assignments  and  projects,  such  as 
letter  writing  and  speaking,  which  are 
100%.  If  we  all  joined  in  a  few 
united  assignments  like  letter  writing 
or  talks  and  demanded  perfection  of 
a  few  important  matters,  we  would 
get  better  results  in  a  functional  way. 
For  example,  one  English  teacher  de¬ 
manded  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary  in 
literature  studied  at  the  time  rather 
than  a  mastery  of  the  number  of  days 
elapsing  between  plays,  the  names  of 
persons  making  statements,  and  the 
like.  The  school  of  the  present  and 
adult  education  must  serve  in  a  larger 
sense.  Our  buildings  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  our  citizens  who  need  and 
want  education  of  any  kind  at  any¬ 
time.  Public  education  in  a  true 
sense  must  advance  tow’ard  a  greater 
realization  of  its  objectives  so  that  old 
and  young  may  obtain  what  they  want 
and  what  the  schools  can  and  should 
provide.  If  necessary,  schools  should 
be  kept  open  at  night  and  in  sum¬ 
mers.  All  people  need  to  keep  grow¬ 
ing.  Do  .schools  follow  through  on 
this  today? 

Second,  integration  ought  to  be 
considered  in  a  broader  sense.  No 
chart  or  course  will  achieve  integra¬ 
tion.  To  a  teacher  on  the  firing  line, 
in  the  classroom,  meeting  two  hun¬ 
dred  students  daily,  and  keeping  rec¬ 
ords,  much  of  this  involved  charting 
of  integration  appears  theoretical  and 
idealistic.  Few  teachers  are  experts 


for  some  of  this  integration  material 
and  procedure.  Then  again,  there  is 
another  matter,  what  weakens  the 
school  in  the  community?  Integra¬ 
tion  in  a  larger  and  more  important 
sense  includes  cooperation  and  active 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  itself,  its  institutions,  and  its 
supplementary  agencies.  Too  many 
teachers  and  educators  are  prone  to 
criticise  other  agencies  without  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  them  in  the  first 
place,  taking  part  in  them  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  or  doing  anything  about 
them  in  the  third  place.  Practition¬ 
ers  become  a  little  weary  of  destruc¬ 
tive  and  so-called  critical  attitudes 
which  tend  to  destroy  without  build¬ 
ing  or  doing  anything  better.  One, 
a  vital  and  functional  factor,  form  of 
integration  would  be  that  of  a  coop¬ 
erative  council  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  agencies  and  institutions 
in  the  community.  This  council 
might  hold  monthly  meetings  and  in¬ 
tegrate  their  program  and  activities 
to  prevent  overlapping,  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  divided  responsibility 
and  even  jealousy.  Competition  must 
l>e  replaced  by  cooperative  and  united 
effort.  No  one  agency  or  institution 
can  achieve  results  in  a  larger  com¬ 
munity  sense.  The  writer  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  these  various  institutions 
and  agencies  and  recognizes  this  great 
need  for  a  united  front  for  education, 
religion,  recreation.  Scouting,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  etc.  While  quite  a  number 
of  consecrated  and  sacrificial  individ¬ 
uals  are  in  all  these  groups  helping  in 
serving  and  integrating,  there  is  a 
need  for  this  representative  leader¬ 
ship  council.  The  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
fKuiri,  Northeast  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  work- 
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ing  on  this  uniting  council  and  other 
groups  see  the  need  for  it.  However, 
schools  and  other  institutions  must 
see  the  broader  view  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  as  something  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  rather  than  something  for  its  own 
glorification.  It  almost  goes  without 
saying  that  where  a  school  is  depart¬ 
mentalized  these  various  departments 
should  have  combined  and  unified 
projects  which  get  results,  such  as  let¬ 
ter  writing  and  talks.  Unite  to  a  man 
in  accepting  only  perfection  on  these 
few  annual  projects  including  united 
support.  Why  accept  an  inacceptable 
letter  for  a  position,  to  a  friend,  or 
to  meet  an  assignment?  There  are  a 
few  things  pupils  should  be  able  to  do 
in  a  masterful  w'ay  when  they  do  grad¬ 
uate  —  why  not  integrate  these  few 
things  and  achieve  them?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  student  ought  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  and  express  himself  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  group  in  discussing  a 
problem.  This  means  creative  and 
vitalized  materials  and  procedures  as 
well  as  a  few  functional  projects  and 
activities  that  “arrive.”  A  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  thesis  is,  integration  in 
a  large  sense  rather  than  that  of  a 
paper  chart  or  a  so-called  integrated 
course.  This  means  teachers  who  have 
bad  integrated  training  and  partici¬ 
pation.  Personality  is  a  big  factor 
here  and  will  receive  greater  empha¬ 
sis  than  all  else  in  the  future — a  per¬ 
sonality  that  counts  for  something  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom. 

Integration  of  Community  Activity 
Kansas  City,  ^^fissouri,  tends  to  in¬ 
tegrate  a  great  part  of  its  various  com¬ 
munity  work  although  there  exists  a 
need  for  greater  unity  and  coiipera- 
tion,  built  on  an  understanding  and 
participation  among  the  leaders  and 


w'orkers  in  all  institutions  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Scouting  and  the  schools  of 
Kansas  City  have  coiiperated  to  a 
great  extent.  What  are  some  cooper¬ 
ative  activities  between  Scouting  and 
the  schools? 

1.  Use  of  numerous  school  build¬ 
ings  for  troop  meetings. 

2.  Holding  of  swimming  classes 
in  school  buildings  (reduced  now). 

3.  Examination  of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  class  Scouts  in  buildings  conven¬ 
ient  for  Divisions. 

4.  Presentation  of  Court  of  Honca* 
programs  in  schools. 

5.  Sponsorship  of  various  troops 
by  P.  T.  A.  and  Fathers’  Clubs. 

6.  Testing  tie-up  with  principals 
and  teachers  (approval  necessary  on 
ranks  above  first  class,  scholarship  re¬ 
lated  to  ability,  merit  badge  testing 
by  teachers  to  an  extent). 

7.  Meetings  of  principals  and 
teachers  with  some  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  for  integration. 

8.  Participation  of  many  teachers 
as  Scouters. 

9.  Recognition  of  Scouting  as  an 
important  educational  and  character 
building  factor  by  administrators  and 
teachers  as  a  group. 

10.  Citing  of  character  training 
value  of  Scouting  in  character  educa¬ 
tion  bulletins  and  literature  in  edu¬ 
cation  field. 

Third,  educators  and  philosophers 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  principles  of  integration 
and  education  with  real  live  young¬ 
sters  in  the  classroom,  not  the  child. 
Teachers  are  benefitted  greatly  by  car¬ 
rying  on  at  least  one  effective  project 
or  integrated  activity  each  year  and 
following  through  on  objectives,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  outcomes,  after  w’hich 
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they  contribute  an  article.  The  writer 
has  found  this  practice  very  helpful 
to  clearer  thinking  and  teaching. 

Fourth,  there  seems  to  be  a  need 
for  more  educators  and  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  assume  a  sharing  of 
responsibility  in  the  program  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school  and  community. 
Constructive  criticism  has  a  place,  but 
an  unwillingness  to  admit  that  you 
are  a  part  of  a  whole  plan  and  like¬ 
wise  a  factor  in  failures  and  successes 
is  somewhat  discouraging  to  those  who 
are  “pitching.”  Parents  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  examples  of  this  latter  group 
also — often  willing  to  turn  their  chil¬ 
dren  over  to  institutions  and  agencies 
and  then  become  a  critic  only.  A 
little  effort  and  participation  by  more 
talented  and  consecrated  leaders  in  an 
integrated  and  united  manner  will  re¬ 
sult  in  more  wholesome  and  abundant 
living.  This  applies  to  a  school,  too. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  conformity  and  grad¬ 
ing  in  large  masses  in  the  classroom 
will  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  good 
principles  and  practices  of  the  school. 
While  we  have  somewhat  of  an  alibi 
with  a  mass  situation,  records,  and  ef¬ 
ficiency,  we  ought  to  move  never¬ 
theless  toward  w’holesome  practice 
through  ingenuity  and  democratic  and 
Christian  procedures.  Our  groups 
can  be  organized  and  hand  led  in  a 
give-and-take  manner  (socialized) ; 
they  may  be  conducted  in  a  vitalized 
and  creative  way;  and  they  ought  to 
be  given  a  sense  of — Worth.  If  any 
teacher  has  not  sat  in  a  circle  as  a 
part  of  an  adolescent  group  which  he 
is  leading  and  entered  the  council 
which  is  permitted  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  for  the  good  of  the  group,  then 


one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  largest  sense  has  been 
denied  him.  In  addition,  the  group 
iias  lost.  If  an  individual  teacher 
has  failed  to  sit  in  with  an  integrated 
and  representative  adult  group  which 
is  planning  a  united  program  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  then  again,  he  has  lost  a 
larger  educational  experience  that  is 
vital. 

What  is  the  matter?  This  article 
has  not  stressed  grading,  grouping, 
curriculum,  failures,  etc. !  The  writ¬ 
er  doesn’t  seem  to  touch  on  implied 
philosophy  and  procedure  indicated  in 
these  two  statements  made  to  him  this 
year  by  teachers. 

“Wait  until  we  get  them,  we’ll 
show  them  what  work  really  means” 
and  “They  don’t  play  when  we  get 
’em,  we  knock  ’em  off.” 

These  two  teachers  failed  as  many 
as  twenty  out  of  their  two  hundred 
and  tended  to  measure  their  success 
on  this  basis.  Sometimes  teacher  dis¬ 
cussions  remind  one  of  a  regular  con¬ 
flict  or  fight  between  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers,  with  the  teacher  on  top.  How 
many  of  these  teachers  ever  sat  in  a 
circle  of  pupils  as  one  of  the  group 
open  for  a  constructive  approach  to 
group  projects  or  activities  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  main  development  ?  Failure 
is  often  prevented  by  a  human  touch 
and  responsibility  as  a  member  of  a 
group. 

Education  and  integration  rest  on 
an  educated  and  integrated  personal¬ 
ity  who  has  an  effective  procedure 
based  on  a  functional,  democratic  phi¬ 
losophy  in  a  large  sense.  Thank  the 
Lord  for  many  such  educators  and 
teachers  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  as  well  as  the  elementary,  in 
spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary.  A 
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few  more  teacher  demonstrations  at  to  get  on  a  common  ground  and  pre- 
our  conventions  and  meetings  to  sup-  sent  a  united  front  in  these  critical 
plement  our  verbalism  might  help  us  times  for  education. 


SWISS  CULTURE 

Mart  Vandeebilt 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


The  cultural  side  of  Switzerland 
is  so  strong,  that  it  makes  little 
difference  from  which  |)oint  of 
the  compass  you  arrive,  as  soon  as 
you  cross  the  frontier  you  are  able  to 
feel  its  influence.  The  more  intelli¬ 
gent  one  is,  in  regard  to  Swiss  cul¬ 
ture,  the  more  this  side  of  Swiss  life 
will  appeal  to  him. 

Paintings  and  Sculpture 

The  paintings,  drawings,  sculpture 
and  examples  of  architecture  to  be  seen 
in  Switzerland  are  most  worthy  of 
serious  comparative  study.  In  the 
Art  Galleries  of  such  cities  as  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Nenchiitel  and  Basle  may 
be  seen  eanvases  that  are  strictly  na¬ 
tional  and  characteristic  —  ranging 
from  specimens  of  simple  genre 
through  subjects  that  are  historical 
and  allegorical ;  from  the  works  of 
Freudenbergor  through  the  years  to 
those  of  Francois  Gos.  To  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  painting,  in  general,  the  col- 
Iwtion  of  Holbeins  at  Basle  is  very 
important. 

A  study  that  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  of  original  Swiss  drawings. 
Because  of  the  courtesy,  so  typical  of 
the  Swiss,  access  to  private  and  semi¬ 
private  collections  of  such  drawings 
is  not  diflScnlt  to  obtain — in  fact  any 
manifestation  of  serious  interest  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

As  to  sculpture,  aside  from  exam¬ 
ples  to  be  seen  in  the  Museums,  the 


parks  and  terraces  of  nearly  every  im¬ 
portant  city  is  beautified  by  reliefs, 
busts,  statues  and  groups,  in  either 
stone  or  bronze.  The  sculptural  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  Government  buildings 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Architecture 

The  architecture  of  Switzerland 
may  be  divided  into  such  as  is  mili¬ 
tary,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic.  The 
military  is  most  impressively  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Chateaux  —  large  and 
complex,  as  in  Chillon ;  small  and 
simple  as  in  Oron.  Not  only  the 
stonework  will  be  found  to  be  won¬ 
derful,  but  also  the  timber  framing, 
for  example,  of  the  tower  of  the  Cha¬ 
teau  of  Gniyeres.  Switzerland  is  very 
rich  in  charming  18th  century  resi¬ 
dential  Chateaux,  and  that  of  Mme. 
de  Staid,  at  Coppet,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  jewel  of  this  class. 

The  small  churches  in  the  Roman¬ 
esque  style  that  are  found,  say,  in 
the  Cantons  of  Vaud  and  Valais,  are 
most  interesting  as  subjects  of  study. 
Of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Romainmotier,  St.  Sulpice,  Orsi- 
eres  and  St.  Pierre  de  Clages.  Of 
the  larger  churches  of  this  style,  that 
of  St.  Maurice  and  the  Church  of 
Xotre  Dame  de  Valere,  at  Sion,  may 
Ih*  chosen  as  examples.  The  details 
cf  the  doorway  of  the  Collegiale  and 
St.  Frsanne  and  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Basle  will  repay  long  and  careful 
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Study.  Of  Cathedrals  in  the  Gothic 
style  that  of  Lausanne — ^both  as  to  its 
interior  and  exterior  —  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fine  as  any.  That  of  Fri¬ 
bourg  and  Berne  are  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

One  feature  of  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  in  Switzerland  that  makes  an  es¬ 
pecial  appeal  is  the  carved  decoration 
about  the  doorways  of  houses  in  the 
older  parts  of  towns;  of  similar  inte¬ 
rior  decorations,  in  wood,  the  exhibits 
in  the  Landesmuseum  at  Zurich  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  beauty  and 
interest. 

Music 

The  Yodel  and  Alpine  Horn  are 
the  forms  of  primitive  Alpine  music, 
and  if  you  have  been  to  the  heights 
near  Wildkirchli  and  listened  to  a 
shepherd  yodel  across  the  valley,  to 
his  sweetheart,  you  were  charmed  be¬ 
yond  words. 

The  popular  melodies  such  as  Le 
Ranz  des  V aches,  La  Suisse  est  helle, 
Hoch  vom  Santis  an,  Le  Cor  des 
Alpes,  etc.,  sung  wherever  a  group  of 
Swiss  is  found  have  brought  tears  to 
many  eyes. 

The  social  and  patriotic  value  of 
choral  music  is  realized  and  many 
musical  festivals  are  planned  through¬ 
out  Switzerland.  The  air  is  filled 
with  music. 

The  magnificent  work  of  .Taques 
Dalcrozc  of  Geneva,  not  to  mention 
many  others,  is  appreciated  in  many 
countries,  while  the  uplifting  influ¬ 
ence  of  ^f.  Pochon,  who  organized  the 
Stradivarius  Quartet  of  i^ew  York, 
and  M.  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  composer, 
who  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Mu¬ 
sical  College,  is  strongly  felt  in  the 
Pnited  States. 


Literature 

In  the  canton  of  Ticino,  where  Ital¬ 
ian  is  spoken,  Francesco  Chiesa  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
personages.  He  is  a  profound  scholar 
and  an  authority  on  Dante.  One  of 
his  best  productions  is  “Calliope,” 
published  in  1907.  It  is  a  trilogy — 
The  Cathedral,  The  Royal  Palace,  and 
The  City.  The  Cathedral  deals  with 
the  Middle  Ages,  symbolized  by  the 
Gothic  Church,  dominated  by  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment.  The  Royal  Palace, 
the  Renaissance,  symbolized  by  the 
well-established  habitation  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  tyrant,  governed  by  regal  opinions. 
The  City,  a  great  metropolitan  centre 
of  our  epoch.  His  lyrical  poems  and 
his  novel  “Villadorma,”  a  work  of 
high  moral  standing,  show’  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  native  Canton.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  Schiller 
Foundation. 

Giuseppe  Zoppi  has  revealed  the 
magic  charm  of  the  mountains  in  “The 
Book  of  the  Mountain  Pasture,”  “The 
Book  of  the  Lilies”  and  “When  1  Had 
AVings,”  all  with  exquisite  taste  and 
style. 

The  literary  field  of  German  Switz¬ 
erland  is  both  fertile  and  varied  in  its 
production.  Carl  Spitteler,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature, 
is  considered  the  greatest  poet,  writ¬ 
ing  in  German,  since  Goethe.  Re¬ 
main  Rolland  called  him  the  Swiss 
Homer  and  the  only  master  of  the 
Epic  since  Milton.  There  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  his  “Laughing 
I’ruth.” 

Jeremias  Gotthelf  called  the  Shake¬ 
speare  of  the  Village,  Gottfried  Kel¬ 
ler  who  wrote  vivid  pictures  of  the 
Imurgeois  civilization,  and  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer,  a  specialist  in  the 
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historical  story,  were  19th  century 
writers. 

When  Johanna  Spyri  passed  away, 
Europe  lost  one  of  her  most  charming 
Swiss  writers.  She  wrote  such  won¬ 
derful  stories  of  childhood  that  they 
appeal  not  only  to  children  but  to 
every  grown-up  who  has  the  ability 
to  understand  a  child’s  heart.  “Hei¬ 
di,”  a  child  of  the  mountains,  with 
an  appreciation  for  all  that  that  is 
glorious  in  God’s  out-of-doors,  is  per¬ 
haps  best  known,  but  “The  Little  Al¬ 
pine  Musician”  and  “Jorli”  are 
equally  fine  and  no  child  should  be 
deprived  of  them.  They  have  been 
tianslated  into  English  as  well  as  the 
European  languages. 

There  are  many  splendid  writers  in 
German  Switzerland  today.  Some  of 
them  write  in  literary  German  and 
some  in  dialect.  There  is  a  group 
called  “Young  Switzerland”  who  are 
exploring  the  borderland  of  the  soul’s 
emotions  and  social  conflicts.  Jakob 
Schaffner,  a  distinguished  novelist, 
F^lix  Moeschlin  and  Albert  SteflFen, 
the  mystic,  are  members  of  this  group. 

“Be  sure  your  objective  point  in 
life  is  worthy  of  your  best  eflForts  and 
then  let  nothing  swerve  you  from  its 
attainment.”  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  dominant  decision  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  prominent  writers  of 
French  Switzerland.  Especially  was 
it  true  of  Mme  de  Stael,  of  whom  Ma¬ 
caulay  said  that  she  was  the  greatest 
woman  of  her  time  and  Byron  con¬ 
sidered  her  the  greatest  women  in 
Literature.  Her  father  was  a  Swiss 
banker  of  Geneva  who  became  Finance 
Minister  to  France  under  Louis  XVI. 
Her  mother  was  Susanna  Curchod, 
the  daughter  of  a  humble  Swiss  pas¬ 
tor  of  Grassier,  a  hamlet  near  Lau¬ 


sanne.  Coppet  on  Lake  Geneva  was 
their  Swiss  home. 

During  her  childhood  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  listen  to  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tions,  to  run  at  will  in  the  woods  and 
meadows,  all  of  which  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  her  literary  talent.  Her  “L’Al- 
lemagne,”  written  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  opened  the  way  for  the 
outspread  of  German  Literature  in 
Western  Europe.  She  studied  Italian 
life  and  character  while  living  in  It¬ 
aly,  and  wrote  “Corinne.”  She  real¬ 
ized  the  power  of  the  United  States 
and  said  to  George  Ticknor,  just  be¬ 
fore  her  death  —  “You  are  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  human  race,  you 
have  the  future  of  the  world.” 

Educators 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  of  Geneva 
has  exerted  an  influence,  in  the  world 
of  education,  that  has  been  a  power 
recognized  the  world  over,  while  Henri 
Pestalozzi,  the  great  Swiss  educator, 
in  his  work  “Leonard  and  Gertrude” 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  a  nation  depends,  in  a  large 
measure,  upon  the  happy  family  life 
of  the  country.  The  joys  of  the  united 
family  are  among  the  most  elevated 
ones  in  the  world  and  the  pleasure 
which  children  give  to  their  parents 
is  the  most  sacred  of  all.  The  purity 
of  family  life  is  the  best  condition  for 
the  training  of  the  young.  He  de¬ 
voted  his  life,  with  the  cooperation  of 
his  splendid  wife,  to  the  problems  of 
education.  The  world  regards  him  as 
a  great  benefactor  of  humanity. 

I^ouis  Agassiz,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Neuchatel,  gave 
the  world  profound  work  in  the  realm 
of  Nature  and  founded  the  wonderful 
Agassiz  Museum  at  Harvard  Unive^ 
sity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
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ulty  of  Harvard  for  many  years. 

Eugene  Rambert,  the  poet  and  nat¬ 
uralist,  whose  centenary  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1930,  was  a  scholar,  poet, 
patriot  and  alpinist.  He  opened  up 
the  enchanted  region  of  the  Alps  and 
helped  the  world  to  understand  and 
to  love  more  profoundly  the  grandeur 
of  his  country. 

Juste  Olivier,  a  close  friend  of 
Rambert,  was  also  a  poet  who  wrote 
of  Nature. 

Gonzaque  de  Reynold,  Henri  de 
Ziegler,  Noelle  Roger,  Pierre  Kohler 
and  many  others  are  adding  to  the 
glory  of  Swiss  Literature. 

Contemporary  Writers 

The  most  important  novelist  in 
French  Switzerland  today  is  C.  F. 
Ramuz.  He  lives  in  Lausanne  and 
recently  received  the  Grand  Prix  of 
the  Schiller  Foundation,  the  highest 
distinction  which  Switzerland  can  be¬ 
stow  upon  her  writers.  He  seems  to 
interpret  the  very  character  of  the 
Swiss  people,  and  yet  does  it  in  such 
a  way  that  a  universal  light  is  cast 
over  them. 

In  his  “Beauty  on  the  Earth,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  represents  Beauty  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  young  girl,  perhaps  nineteen 
or  twenty,  developing  into  glorious 
womanhood.  He  creates  an  atmos¬ 
phere  almost  sacred  around  this  char¬ 
acter,  but  yet  she  speaks  very  few 
words.  The  situations  in  w’hich  he 
places  her,  the  reactions  which  he 
causes  her  to  have,  create  a  splendid 
picture.  This  character  becomes  uni¬ 
versal  and  could  be  placed  in  almost 
any  epoch  or  any  country. 

Edmond  Oilliard,  the  poet,  lives  in 
Lausanne  also.  He  is  a  mystic  spirit. 
One  of  his  most  interesting  long  po¬ 


ems  is  “La  Passion  de  la  Mere  et  du 
Fils.”  In  this  poem  “The  Ix)ve  of  a 
Mother  and  Son,”  he  expresses  the 
belief  that  such  a  close  bond  exists  be¬ 
fore  birth  betw’een  a  mother  and  her 
child,  that  the  strong  spirit  of  the 
mother  lives  again  in  her  child.  His 
adoration  for  his  mother  caused  him 
to  realize  her  presence  and  influence 
very  keenly  and  the  transmission  of 
this  influence  is  brought  out  in  a 
beautiful,  lyrical  style. 

His  brother,  Pierre  Oilliard,  who 
has  written  two  books,  regarding  his 
life  at  the  Russian  Court,  is  one  of 
the  most  cultured  scholars  connected 
w'ith  University  life.  He  possesses 
all  the  requirements  necessary  for  a 
perfect  instructor.  He  is  also  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session  in 
the  Universitiy  of  Lausanne. 

Resorts  and  Reservations 

Aside  from  the  uplift  that  comes 
to  the  human  heart  when  one  passes 
days  at  glorious  mountain  resorts  like 
Miirren  or  Engelberg,  on  the  Rigi  or 
Pilatus,  yet  an  intense  joy  is  experi¬ 
enced  by  true  students  of  Nature  when 
they  visit  the  Reservations  set  aside 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  fauna  and  flora — as  the  National 
Park  in  the  Engadine  for  all  phases 
of  natural  beauty,  the  Kaltbrunner 
Ried,  between  Zurich  and  Wallen- 
stadt  for  shore  birds,  the  Rigi  reser¬ 
vation  and  the  Amez-Droz  reservation 
near  Gunten  on  Lake  Thun  for  land 
birds.  Moreover,  if  one  is  fond  of 
more  secluded  spots,  he  may  visit  See- 
l)odenalp,  above  Kiissnacht,  where  the 
flora  is  protected,  or  the  fine  rock  gar¬ 
dens,  such  as  the  one  at  Rochers  de 
Naye,  called  the  Rambertia,  the  Alp¬ 
ine  Garden  at  Bourg-St.  Pierre,  the 
one  at  Pont  de  Nant  above  Bex,  in 
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charge  of  the  TTniversity  of  Lausanne, 
or  La  Floraire  near  Geneva,  no  doubt 
the  most  wonderful  rock  garden  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  home  of  Henri  de  Correvon. 

Character  of  the  People 

However,  the  character  of  the  Swiss 
p)eople  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
features  in  considering  the  cultural 


side  of  the  country.  Their  honesty 
and  sincerity,  their  tolerance  and  un- 
selfi.sh  motives  in  all  their  dealings 
are  some  of  the  characteristics  that 
cause  one  to  bow  the  head  in  grati¬ 
tude  that  such  a  nation  exists. 

^fay  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
every  Swiss  who  aided  me  in  my  re¬ 
search  work  during  the  years  spent  in 
Switzerland. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  RECORDINGS 

William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Otello  (Abridged  Opera).  Verdi.  Sung 
in  Italian  by  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Giovanni 
Martinelli,  Helen  Jepson,  Nirholaa  Massue, 
Herman  Dreeben,  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Wilfred  Pelletier.  RCA-Victor,  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey.  Musical  Masterpieces, 
Set  M-620;  $12.00. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  production  of 
Aida,  the  seventy-four  year  old  Giuseppe 
V>rdl  (1813-1901)  astonished  the  world 
with  his  operatic  setting  of  Shakespeare’s 
great  tragedy  “Othello.”  During  the  in¬ 
terval  between  Aida  and  Otello,  Verdi 
had  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  music,  and  his  style  in  the 
latter  opera  was  unique  for  a  comjjoser 
who  had  given  the  world  such  a  lengthy 
list  of  operas  in  the  traditional  Italian 
style.  Otello  is  a  music  drama  rather 
than  an  opera  and  the  work  possesses  no 
set  arias  or  ensembles.  Otello  was  first 
performed  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1887.  A 
year  later  New  Yorkers  heard  it  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Today  Otello  and 
FaUtaff  rank  as  Verdi’s  greatest  master¬ 
pieces.  Both  go  back  to  the  immortal 
Shakespeare  for  their  themes  and  both 
were  set  by  Verdi  to  librettos  by  Boito 
(1842-1918). 

The  present  recording  by  Victor  is 
truly  an  excellent  one.  The  cast  is  su¬ 
perb  and  the  singing  is  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect.  The  choral  work  and  the  orchestra, 
too,  merit  commendation. 


Ma  Mere  L’Oye  (Mother  Goose).  Bs- 
vel.  Columbia  Recording  Co*p.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  Columbia  Masterworks,  Set 
X-151;  $3.50. 

Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937)  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  French  impres¬ 
sionists.  Although  a  pupil  of  Faure,  Ra¬ 
vel  was  deeply  indebted  to  Debussy  for 
inspiration.  In  1908  Ravel  composed  s 
little  suite  for  four  hands  based  upon 
the  legends  of  Mother  Goose-— .Ifa  Meet 
L’Oye.  At  the  first  performance,  in  the 
Salle  Gaveau  in  Paris,  the  pianists  were 
Christane  Verger,  six  years  old,  and  Ger¬ 
maine  Duramy,  ten.  Somewhat  later  sn 
orchestral  version  was  prepared  for  s 
ballet  and,  finally,  the  present  suite  of 
five  numbers  was  made  for  concert  per¬ 
formances.  The  music  of  this  charming 
suite  reveals  clearly  Ravel’s  mastery  of 
delicate  musical  impressions.  Here  is 
Ravel  in  a  simple  and  naive  role — not  the 
Ravel  of  the  sensuous  Daphnia  et  Chloe, 
nor  the  Ravel  of  the  cynical  La  Valia, 
nor  yet  the  Ravel  of  the  exhlbitionlstic 
Bolero.  Howard  Barlow  and  the  Colom¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  SjTnphony  have  cap¬ 
tured  all  the  charm  of  this  exquisite  suite 
in  the  present  Columbia  recording  of  this 
ageless  Mother  Goose. 

Fourteen  Chopin  Waltzes.  Chopin. 
Columbia  Recording  Corp.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Columbia  Masterworks,  Set  M-390; 
$7.50. 

*  A  waltz  by  Chopin  is  as  delightful  and 
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as  exquisite  as  anything  in  the  field  of 
romantic  music.  Here  are  fourteen  of  the 
walt/es  of  this  glorious  and  ill-fated  com¬ 
poser  played  by  Edward  Kilenyi. 

It  was  Janies  Huneker  who  said  of 
Chopin’s  waltzes,  “They  are  the  dances 
of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body.”  Mr.  Kil¬ 
enyi,  who  plays  these  delightful  waltzes, 
is  a  Philadelphian  of  Hungarian  parent¬ 
age.  At  the  age  of  eight,  young  Kilenyi 
was  already  a  minder  kind.  His  inter¬ 
national  reputation  began  in  1930  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  his  in¬ 
ternational  concertizing.  Mr.  Kilenyi's 
interpretation  of  Chopin  is  widely  ac- 
elaimed  on  two  continents.  The  present 
album  constitutes  a  splendid  collection  of 
Chopin  adequately  played  by  a  master. 

Symphony  No.  36  in  C  Major  (“Linz”). 
Mozart.  Columbia  Recording  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Columbia  Master- 
works,  Set  M-389 ;  $5.00. 

Here  is  a  delightful  reading  of  Mozart's 
magnificent  “Linz”  symphony  by  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  and  the  London  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra.  In  1783  Wolfgang 
.\madeus  Mozart  (1756-1791)  and  his  wife 
went  to  the  town  of  Linz  to  visit  the 
Count  Thun.  The  journey  was  somewhat 
of  an  e.scape  for  the  composer.  The  pre¬ 
vious  year,  Mozart  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  and 
the  imperious  Leopold  Mozart,  the  com¬ 
poser’s  father,  v%’as  furious  at  the  match. 
The  friendly  Count  Thun  cheered  the 
young  husb.'ind  and  this  visit  and  the 
genial  hospitality  of  the  host  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  the  youthful  Wolfgang  Amadeus. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Symphony  No.  SO 
was  detlioated  to  the  Count  and  that  to¬ 
day  it  still  bears  the  name  “Linz,”  Like 
sf-  many  of  Mozart’s  works,  this  one  was 
compf)seil  in  a  hurry.  Yet,  the  consum- 
ate  genius  of  the  composer  is  evident  in 
every  bar. 

Concerto  No.  4  in  D  Major  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra.  Mozart.  Playe<l  by  Fritz 
Kreisler  and  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Malcolm  Sar¬ 
gent.  RCA-Victor,  Camden.  New  Jersey. 
Musical  Masterpieces,  No.  M-623 ;  $6.50. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
is  the  supreme  figure  among  the  natural 
geniuses  in  music.  The  Concerto  in  D 


Major  is  a  concrete  evidence  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  sense  of  perfection  of  form  and 
of  creative  expression.  The  charm  and 
candor  of  this  work  in  unexcelled,  and 
among  the  literature  of  the  violin  few 
compositions  can  rank  with  it.  It  is  as 
fresh  and  robust  as  it  was  when  it  was 
first  heard  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Kreisler  and  the  London  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  give  this  concerto  a 
stirring  recording. 

Noel  Coward  Songfs.  Sung  by  Hilde- 
garde.  Decca  Records,  New  York.  Decca 
Album  No.  77;  $3.50. 

Noel  Coward  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
figures  of  the  present-day  theatre.  As 
playw'right,  composer,  actor,  manager 
(and  now  as  short  story  writer)  he  has 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  place  in 
ranks  of  the  “modems.”  All  his  accom¬ 
plishments — literary,  musical  and  histri¬ 
onic —  bear  the  unmistakable  traces  of 
genius.  Hildegarde  sings  six  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  Coward  songs  in  a  most 
sophisticated  manner. 

SINGLE  DISCS 

Dorothy  Maynor  is  the  newest  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  realm  of  vocal  art.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  this  young  Negro  soprano  from  Nor¬ 
folk  startled  a  group  of  musicians  when 
she  made  a  surprise  appearance  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  picnic  given  by  Serge  Koussevitsky 
for  his  Boston  Orchestra. 

“A  native  Flagstad,”  cried  the  noted 
conductor.  Mis-s  ^faynor  makes  her  debut 
on  the  discs  this  month  singing  two  old 
favorites  —  the  Schubert  Are  Maria  and 
the  same  composer’s  Oretehen  Am  Spinn- 
rade  (Victor  15752;  $2.00).  Listeners 
will  almost  certainly  agree  with  Maestro 
Koussevitsky. 

Mr.  E.  Power  Biggs,  playing  upon  the 
baroque  organ  in  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  has  recorded  another  gem 
from  the  literature  of  George  Frederick 
Handel  (1685-1759).  This  time  it  is  the 
f'oncerto  No.  2  in  B  Flat  Major  for  Organ 
and  Orchestra  (Victor  15751;  $2.00). 

Arthur  Fiedler’s  Sinfonietta  affords  the 
orchestral  background.  This  charming 
disc  captures  all  the  color  and  melodic 
beauty  of  Handel.  It  is  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Bigg’s  recording  of  the 
Handel  Concerto  No.  10  (Victor  M-587). 
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The  Book  of  Fishes.  A  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  by  John  Oliver  La  Gorce, 
I.itt.D.,  S.Sc.,  with  orig^inal  painting  by 
Hanhime  Mureyama  and  Else  Bostelmann. 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C.  372  pages.  Price  $3.50. 

The  fact  that  this  book  is  sponsored 
bj  the  National  Geographic  Society  is 
enough  recommendation  in  itself, — a  so¬ 
ciety  that  has  published  books  of  perma¬ 
nent  reference  and  educational  value  for 
nmre  than  fifty  years. 

The  book  treats  with  marine  life  in  the 
salt  and  fresh  waters  of  North  America 
which  are  rich  in  a  large  variety  of  fish 
for  food  purposes  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  many  sportsmen  who  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  fishermen. 

Through  nearly  400  pages  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  narrative  and  accurate  colorful  re¬ 
productions  of  the  fish  themselves,  the 
reader’s  interest  is  held  by  the  wonder  of 
marine  life  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
These  pages  are  divided  into  chapters  as 
follows : 

1.  Fishes  and  Fisheries  of  Our  East¬ 
ern  Seaboard. 

2.  Our  Heritage  of  the  Fresh  Waters. 

3.  Some  Curious  Inhabitants  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

4.  Devilfishing  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

5.  Certain  Citizens  of  the  Warm  Seas. 

6.  Treasures  of  the  Pacific. 

7.  Fishing  in  Pacific  Coast  Streams. 

8.  Sea  Creatures  of  Our  Atlantic 
Shores. 

9.  The  Lordly  Tarpon. 

10.  Market  Fish  Have  Many  Names. 

11.  “Compleat  Angler”  Fishes  for  Fos¬ 
sils. 

Practically  every  phase  of  oceanic  life 
is  covered  in  this  amazing  publication  of 
information  and  picture  study.  Even 
those  not  particularly  interested  in  fish 
culture  must  pause  and  admire  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  the  colorful  beauty 
which  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the 
outstanding  books  of  the  year.  By  those 
who  make  a  living  in  the  many  phases 
of  marine  life,  and  those  who  use  it  to 


satisfy  their  sporting  instincts,  this  book 
must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
source  of  help.  It  is  a  revelation  of  a 
life  about  w’hich  most  of  us  know  little 
or  nothing.  The  text  reveals  strange  and 
^^onderful  facts — how  the  fish  live,  how 
they  protect  themselves,  how  they  get 
their  food  and  how  they  reproduce  and 
bring  up  their  young,  and  the  443  color 
portraits  and  the  162  photographs  enable 
one  to  visualize  each  fish  in  its  own  fa¬ 
miliar  surroundings. 

Every  Natural  History  Library,  every 
progressive  home  library  would  do  well 
to  add  this  book  to  its  list.  As  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  its  particular  field,  it  is  invalu¬ 
able  and  unsurpassed.  The  world  is  in¬ 
deed  indebted  to  those  men  who  have 
made  its  publication  possible.  —  B.  S. 
Hickiy. 

Modern  Philosophies  of  Education. 
By  John  S.  Brubacher.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939.  370 

pages.  $3.00. 

The  modern  teacher  or  administrator, 
urged  to  formulate  his  own  philoso|diy, 
will  find  the  needed  background  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Philosophies  of  Education  by  John  8. 
Brubacher.  Here,  impartially  and  objec¬ 
tively  discussed,  are  the  fundamental 
points  of  view.  In  other  words,  cne  does 
not  have  to  make  a  bibliography  and  read 
up  on  educational  philosophy  in  scores  of 
different  books  to  find  what  he  wants. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Brubacher’s  style  of 
writing  makes  comprehension  of  these 
difficult  topics  quite  easy. 

Proceeding  from  the  scope  and  function 
of  educational  philosophy,  Mr.  Brubacher 
takes  us  in  fourteen  chapters  through  the 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  bases  of 
education:  educational  values;  philoso¬ 
phical  aspects  of  educational  psychology; 
the  relation  of  the  individual  and  society 
to  education;  the  relation  of  education 
to  political  theory,  the  economic  order, 
the  civil  state,  and  social  progress;  the 
educative  process ;  the  relation  of  educa- 
tion  to  religion  and  morals;  and  system¬ 
atic  philosophies  of  education.  Through- 
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out,  the  author  avoids  rriticism,  sticking 
closely  to  exposition  and  description,  and 
he  withholds  successfully  his  own  beliefs. 

Mr.  Briibacher  is  associate  professor  of 
history  and  philosophy  of  education  at 
Yale  university.  Among  his  advisers,  he 
admits  much  indebtedness  for  suggestion 
to  his  father,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

The  book  is  one  of  a  McGraw-Hill  series 
ir  education  edited  by  Mr.  Harold  Ben¬ 
jamin.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  refers  to  the  troublesome  barrier 
that  often  exists  between  the  educational 
theorist  and  the  practicing  teacher.  He 
believes  —  and  with  good  reason  —  that 
such  a  book  as  Mr.  Brubacher's  will  help 
to  break  down  this  barrier.  —  Cabl  Q. 
Milleb. 

Beading  and  the  Educative  Process. 
By  Wittu  and  Kopel.  Ginn  and  Company, 
New  York  City.  374  pages.  $2.50. 

The  authors  of  Reading  and  the  Edu¬ 
cative  Proee»$  are  thoroughly  qualified. 
Paul  Witty,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
Psycho-Education  Clinic  and  professor  of 
education  at  Northwestern  University, 
and  David  Kopel,  who  is  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology  and  education  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Teachers  College,  have  made  exten¬ 
sive  study  and  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  reading.  The  comprehensive  doc¬ 
umenting  of  their  book  indicates  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  others  have  done. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  suggestion  and 
information,  but  it  does  not  give  all  the 
solutions  to  the  reading  problem.  To  the 
latter  statement  the  authors  probably 
would  promptly  reply,  “We  didn’t  pretend 
to.  No  one  has  such  answers.”  And  thus 
it  goes  with  most  of  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  be  sure.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  are  many  teachers  today 
who  would  like  to  get  hold  of  a  book 
fresh  from  the  press  that  does  give  the 
answer  to  the  reading  problem — so  har¬ 
ried  are  they  over  the  subject — and  when 
they  do  get  a  new  book  on  reading  and 
don’t  find  the  answer  to  their  felt  need 
they  can’t  help  being  a  bit  disappointed. 

Reading  and  the  Educative  Proeeta  is 
sn  authoritative  discussion  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  reading  problem,  from  the 


prevention  of  reading  difficulties  by  cor¬ 
rect  instruction  in  the  beginning  to  nu¬ 
merous  and  various  kinds  of  diagnoses 
and  remedial  instruction  after  the  job 
has  been  unsatisfactorily  done.  Two  of 
the  chapters  of  special  interest  to  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  those  on  remedial  programs 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school. 
The  authors  believe  in  applying  drill 
methods  for  remedial  reading,  but  they 
think  that  this  has  been  unwisely  done 
and  often  overdone.  “Indeed  the  poor 
reader’s  difficulty  is  rarely  a  mechanical 
problem,”  say  the  writers;  “it  is  usually 
an  inadequacy  in  perceiving  or  associat¬ 
ing  meaning  with  words  and  other  lan¬ 
guage  symbols.”  The  authors’  philoso¬ 
phy  calls  for  making  full  use  of  the  in¬ 
terest  factor,  and  in  this  procedure  the 
book  has  some  excellent  suggestions. 
Messrs.  Witty  and  Kopel  believe  in  read¬ 
ing  for  meaning.  If  children  are  taught 
tr  read  for  meaning,  their  reading  will 
be  effective  in  all  divisions  of  their  school 
life  and  it  will  serve  to  unfold  their  per¬ 
sonalities.— Cabl  G.  Milleb,  Lewis  A  Clark 
High  School,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Wagner’s  Operas.  By  Laver enee  Oil¬ 
man.  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.  New 
York.  1937.  268  pages.  $2.50. 

Lawrence  Gilman,  the  distinguished 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  and  the  program  annotator  for 
the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  is  probably  the  most  gifted 
writer  in  America  today  in  the  field  of 
music  criticism.  'This  magnificent  series 
of  articles  on  the  work  of  the  immortal 
Wagner  more  than  bears  out  the  fact. 
It  is  brilliant  study  of  the  work  of  the 
great  master  of  music  drama  done  in  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  vein  and 
amply  displaying  Mr.  Gilman’s  sense  of 
proportion.  The  work  is  valuable,  too, 
in  that  it  includes  the  latest  data  that 
have  been  given  to  the  public  by  Frau 
Winifred  Wagner,  the  present  Herrin  von 
Eayreuth. 

From  the  Wagner  of  Die  Feen  to  the 
master  who  created  The  Ring  and  Parai- 
fal,  Mr.  Gilman  traces  the  evolution  of 
an  artist  of  rare  creative  ability.  Says 
Mr.  Gilman :  “With  Rheingold  we  begin 
the  cycle  of  that  quadruple  work  which 
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i«  far  and  away  the  moat  tremendous 
product  of  the  creative  imagination  and 
the  organizing  will  ever  achieved  by  any 
artist.”  Mr.  Gilman  points  out,  too,  the 
place  of  the  works  of  Wagner  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  He  calls  attention  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  mountings  of  these  music  dramas 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  of 
New  York  and  the  superb  interpretation 
of  the  roles  by  the  present  corps  of  Wag¬ 
nerian  singers.  Especial  mention  is  made 


of  such  artists  as  Mmes.  Flagstad 
l..ehmann,  and  Messrs.  Melchior  and 
Schorr.  Truly,  today  as  never  before,  the 
works  of  Wagner  are  coming  into  their 
own.  Lovers  of  Wagner’s  music  will  m- 
joy  this  book  tremendously  and  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  revealing  chapters  from  Mr. 
Gilman’s  lucid  pen.  —  William  P.  Skam, 
Jr.,  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Education.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  nui’dH>ra 
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First  Latin  Book.  By  Jacob  Mann, 
A.M.  $1.75.  Pitman  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  Principles  and  Methods.  By 
J.  H.  Minnick,  Ph.D.  $3.00.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc. 

Local  Broadcasts  to  Schools.  Edited 
by  Irvin  Stncart.  $2.00.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Algebra  First  Course.  By  Ernst  R. 
Hreslich.  Illustrated.  Laidlaw  Brothers. 

Algebra  Second  Course.  By  Ernst  R. 
Rreslirh.  Laidlaw  Brothers. 

The  Heritage  of  America  (School  Edi¬ 
tion).  By  Henry  Steele  Commager  and 
Allan  Nerins.  Illustrated.  $2.40.  Little, 
Brown  4  Co. 

Let’s  Read!  Growing  Up  in  Reading. 
By  Holland  Roberts,  Helen  Rand,  George 
Murphy  and  Nellie  Appy.  $1.28.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  Illustrated. 

Daily  Drills  for  Better  English.  By 
Edxrard  Harlan  Webster.  Revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  World  Book  Company. 

Biology.  By  Rrother  H.  Charles,  F.S.C,, 
Ph.n.  Illustrated  by  Rrother  H.  Andrew, 
F.S.C.  $1.71.  With  Laboratory  Manual 
32  cents  extra.  The  Bruce  Publishing  (k). 

An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Percep¬ 
tibility  and  Sptacing  of  Music  S3rmbols. 
By  Lorin  F.  Wheelirright,  Ph.D.  $1.85. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  L^niversity. 


The  College  Charts  Its  Course.  His¬ 
torical  Conceptions  and  Current  Propos¬ 
als.  By  R.  Freeman  Butts.  $3.00.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Outcomes  of  a  Study  Excursion.  A 
Descriptive  Study.  By  James  Anderson 
Fraser,  Ph.D.  $1.60.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  (College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Decisions  and  Attitudes  as  Outcomes 
of  the  Discussion  of  a  Social  Problem.  An 
Experimental  Study.  By  William  Murray 
Timmons,  Ph.D.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Organization  and  Teaching  of  So¬ 
cial  and  Economic  Studies  in  Correc¬ 
tional  Institutions.  By  Glenn  M.  Ken- 
dnV.  $1.85.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Old  World  and  Its  Gifts.  By  J.  0. 
Meyers,  O.  Stuart  Hamer  and  Lillian 
Grisso.  Unified  Social  Studies.  $1.96  list. 
E'ollett  Publishing  Company. 

Life  and  Environment.  By  Paul  B. 
Sears.  $1.85.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

America  in  the  Making.  From  Wil¬ 
derness  to  World  Power.  By  Charles  B. 
Chadsey,  Louis  Weinberg  and  Chester  F. 
Miller.  $1.76.  D.  C.  Heath  4  Co. 

Research  Applied  to  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Renjamin  R.  Haynes  and  Clydt 
ir.  Humphrey.  $2.00.  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


